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impressive list of distinguished his- 


N 
A torians has issued an appeal on behalf | 


of the Institute of Historical Research 


which will come home to the bosom of every- | 
one who realises the importance of the sub- | 


ject. Their statement reminds us that the 
Institute was founded in 1921 to provide 
a national means for enabling students to 
make the best use of the vast materials. It 
seeks to provide a growing index and a 
living guide to the means and methods of 
historical research, to train students how 
to investigate, what to expect, how to find it 
in our vast collections of heterogeneous, 
scattered and manuscript materials, and 
how to interpret it when found. During the 
twelve years of its existence over a thousand 
students from nearly a hundred different 
universities and degree-giving colleges in the 
United Kingdom, British Dominions over- 
seas, the United States of America, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic universities have availed 
themselves of its facilities and resources. 
The Institute publishes once a term a Bul- 


letin, which seeks to facilitate historical in- | 


vestigation wherever it may be pursued, to 
record the mass of historical manuscripts 
flowing into the repositories recognized by 
the Master of the Rolls, and to provide a 
guide to the historical publications of soci- 
eties and an exhaustive list of historical 
theses in preparation. 

The Institute’s temporary quarters in 
Malet Street have long been outgrown. 
Thousands of books in its library, instead 
of finding place in their appropriate rooms, 
have had to be stacked in corridors; and cog- 
nate activities previously accommodated in 
the Institute have had, to its great regret, 
to be excluded. It is suggested that the 


acquisition of the Bloomsbury site by the 
University of London ‘‘ provides an oppor- 
tunity of escaping from limits’ which 
threaten to veto the growth ”’ of the Insti- 
tute’s usefulness, and of erecting a_ per- 
manent building worthy of the great pur- 
pose to which it is dedicated. If £100,000 
could be raised, its future could be regarded 
as assured, and it would be able to take 
its place among the projected University 
buildings. This is a fearsome sum to raise 
in the midst of the present depression, but 
this is no mere London University matter. 
It affects the whole nation, and, indeed, the 
whole Empire, and it is difficult to believe 
that ‘all the Britains’’ together cannot 
within a reasonable time secure the future 
of an institution of the first moment to 
the science of history in its detailed as well 
as in its broader aspects. 





| Now that, by a heavy majority, the 
Adelphi Estate Bill has been passed by 
the House of Lords, there would seem to 
| remain little hope of preserving this quiet 
and historic little enclave in the heart of 
London. The position is difficult both for 
the owners of the property and the public. 
The owners naturally desire, and are fully 
entitled, to make the best of their property, 
and it is only fair to bear in mind that 
they could pull down the whole of the 
Adelphi and rebuild it without going to 
the Legislature. Recourse to Parliament is 
needed only for permission to build higher, 
and to modify roadways. The plea that the 
altered ways will relieve traffic is too specious 
to be impressive, though it appears to have 
impressed the House of Lords, but the oppo- 
sition of those most immediately concerned 
has faded away, and it was clearly difficult 
for their lordships to run counter to the 
report of their own Select Committee, which 
was in favour of the scheme of re-building 
and re-arrangement. The only alteration 
upon which it insisted was that the buildings 
to be erected on Adelphi Terrace must not 
exceed the height of the Savoy Hotel, the 
nearest large building to the East. That 
Londoners generally would prefer to keep 
the Adelphi as it is, cannot be questioned, 
but they are helpless. The argument that 
| most of the work of the Adams has been 
superseded by alterations and modernisa 
tions seemed to go a good deal too far, and 
in any event the reposeful attraction of the 
| quarter will vanish with wider streets and 
' new and taller buildings. 
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Literary and Historical 


WELL-KNOWN Pepysian puzzle 

that of the date of his marriage; and 

as it is still unsolved, all the facts will be 

stated, beginning with the Diary refer- 
ences :— 

1661 Oct 10. So home, and intended to be 
merry, it being my sixth wedding night. 

1664 Oct. 10. 
God, my wife and I have been married nine 
years. 

1665 Oct. 11. This night is kept in lieu of 
yesterday, for my wedding day of ten years. 

1666 Oct. 10. So home to supper, and to hed, 


it being my wedding night, but how many 
years I cannot tell: but my wife says ten. 


Before adding to the above, it will be seen 
that the trouble has already begun—the last 
entry is inconsistent with the second. The 
first and third are ambiguous. Is one’s first 
wedding-day the day on which one 
married, or one year after? 
birthday is not the day of one’s birth. The 
second entry given above is quite definite 
and should permit the inference that the 
day of the wedding was 1655, Oct. 10. It 
seems strange that Pepys should think he 
knew how many years he had been married 
for ten years and then not know the next. 
When he found that his memory had failed 


him, why did he ask his wife instead of | 


looking back in his Diary? The explanation 
I offer of ‘this, is that he did not suddenly 
suffer from loss of memory. Had he done so, 
he most certainly would have referred to his 
Diary. I think he remembered perfectly 
well, but happening to say to his wife on 
October 9, 1666, ‘‘ Tomorrow we shall have 
been married eleven 
said ‘‘ Ten.’’ 
eleven,’’ and she replied, ‘‘ I tell you it’s 
ten.’ This would completely destroy his 
faith in his entries and seems to me the only 


| tins-in-the-ffields, 


is | 


This day, by the blessing of | 


is | 
One’s first | 


extracted from the register of St. Margaret’s, 
and noticed in the second edition of Walcott’s 
“Memorials of Westminster ’ Appendix, p. 30, 
—‘Samuel Peps of this parish, Gent., and 
Elizabeth Marchant, de Snt. Michell, of Mar- 
Spinster, were published 
October 19, and were married by Rich- 
ard Sherwyn, Esqr., one of the Justices of the 
Peace for the Cittie and Lyberties of West- 
minster, December 1st, 1665. R. V. Sherwyn.” 
Communicated by the Rev. Mackenzie Wal- 
cott, Curate of the parish. It is notorious that 
the registers in those times were very ill kept, 
of which we have here a striking instance, 
Pepys was in the habit of annually celebrating 
his wedding-day on the 10th of October, where- 
as the entry records the bans to have been 
published on the 19th, 22nd and 29th of Octo- 
ber, and the wedding as having taken place 
the 1st of December. Surely a man who kept 
a Diary could not have made such a blunder, 


22. 99 


may BI, 


This extract from the register of St. Mar. 
garet’s was given in the Preface of 
Wheatley’s ‘Samuel Pepys and the World 
he Lived In’ (1880) with unimportant dif- 
ferences in the wording. It was also given 
as a footnote in the short Life at the be- 
ginning of Vol. I of Wheatley’s edition of 
the Diary (1893). In this latter place, 
Wheatley made the following comment on 
Lord Braybrooke’s note :— 

What is even more strange than Pepys’s con- 
viction that he was married on Oct. 10th is 
Mrs. Pepys’s agreement with him. On October 
10th, 1666, we read—“* So home to supper, and 
to bed, it being my wedding night, but how 


| many years I cannot tell; but my wife says 
| ten.” Here Mrs. Pepys was wrong, as it was 
| eleven years; so she may have been wrong in 


years,’’ she at once | 
Then he said, ‘‘ Surely it’s, 


the day also. In spite of the high authority 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys on a question so in- 
teresting to them both, we must accept the 
register as conclusive on this point until fur- 
ther evidence of its incorrectness is forthcom- 
ing. 

Wheatley dealt with the matter again in 
a footnote to the entry for 10 Oct. 1666, 
quoted above :— 


It seems incomprehensible that both hus- 
band and wife should have been wrong as to 
the date of their wedding day, but Mrs. Pepys 


| was unquestionably wrong as to the number 


| of years, for they had been 


satisfactory explanation of the words ‘ but | 
how many years I cannot tell, but my wife | 


says ten.”’ 

The next instalment of the difficulty will 
be given by means of a note which appeared 
for the first time in Braybrooke’s fourth 
edition of 1854, the new information in 
question having appeared in the ‘ Athen- 
aeum’ on page 551 of 1848 :— 


The following entrv of Pepys’s marriage is 


married nearly 


eleven. 


Some years later (1899) Wheatley alluded 


| to the matter once more in his ‘ Pepysiana,’ 


where he said :— 


No fresh light has been thrown upon the 
curious inconsistency in the recorded dates of 
the marriage of Samuel and Elizabeth Pepys. 
The possibility of the principals making a mis- 
take in the date is not accepted by most read- 
ers, but it is equally difficult to believe that 
the registers are incorrect: The difficulty may 
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mony of some sort was performed on October | 


10th, 1655, just before the publication of the 


panns, and that the civil marriage before the | 


justice of the peace took place on December 
Ist. 

Dr. Tanner contributed the following in 
‘Mr. Pepys’ (1925) :— 

The diarist always kept the anniversary of 
his wedding-night on October 10, and ingeni- 
ous attempts have been made to account for 
this discrepancy of dates. Even S. R. Gard- 
ner turned aside from profounder historical 
studies to deal with this problem,! and his 
conjecture may be regarded as holding the 
field. He suggests that owing to the youth of 
the bride at the time when the marriage was 
registered,2 she remained for some time longer 
with her mother, and did not join her hus- 
band until October 10, 1656, the day of com- 
memoration in the Diary. This fits in with 
the most precise of the dates there given, for 
Pepys refers to October 10, 1661, as his sixth 
wedding-night. 


All I will say at this stage is that nothing 
is proved by referring to the ambiguous 
‘sixth wedding night.’ I have shown 
above that the 1664 entry makes it clear 
that what was meant was that on October 10, 
1661, Pepys had been married six years, 
which does not fit in with Oct. 10, 1656, as 
Tanner said. 

Mr. Whitear, in his ‘ More Pepysiana’ 
(1927) made the following remarks :— 


I recently saw in ‘Notes and Queries’ 
(October 23rd, 1926) the following extract trom 
J. T. Hannick’s ‘ Marriage Laws of England, 
1887,, p. 5; “A contract made per verba 
presenti or per verba de futuro, followed by 
cohabitation between persons able to contract, 
was deemed a valid marriage and equally bind- 
ing as if made in facie ecclesia. It was indis- 
soluble and either party might in the ap- 
pointed court compel the other to solemnise the 
marriage ecclesiastically.” So that an earlier 
betrothal may be the explanation. And I sug- 
gest that here we may have the explanation 
of the discrepancy between the date that the 
Diarist repeatedly gives as that of his wedding- 
day and the date as given in the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. We may note the 
Diarist’s remark about the Duke and Duchess 
of York, February 23rd, 1660/1, i. 350. 


Mr. R. G. Howarth, in a letter to The 
Times Literary Supplement of April 7, 

1 In a note contributed to the ‘ Athenaeum,’ 
1900 (i) p. 786. 

2A closely parallel case is that of 
Evelyn the diarist, who on June 27, 1647, mar- 
tied Mary Browne, a girl under thirteen, and 
in the following October, leaving her in Paris 
“under the care of an excellent lady and 
prudent mother,” departed for England and 
was absent for more than a year and a half. 





John | 





1932, broke fresh ground with the following 
suggestion :— 

The fact that Pepys married Elizabeth St. 
Michel on December 1, 1655, but always re- 
garded October 10 following as his wedding 
date can now be accounted for ... It seems 
certain that, having married her, Pepys was 
unable to provide a home, until Montagu, 
probably on October 10, 1656, allowed the pair 
to occupy Pepys’s “ little room ” in his White- 
hall lodgings. 


I do not find this suggestion very con- 
vincing, nor did Mr. E. 8S. de Beer, who 
answered it, in 'the same paper a fortnight 
later, with the following letter :— 


I think there is a simpler explanation of the 
two dates fur Pepys’s marriage than that put 
forward by Mr. R. G. Howarth. The cere- 
mony on December 1, 1665 was civil; it took 
place before a Justice of the Peace, in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1653. I believe, though I 
can recall only one instance—Lady Anne Hal- 
kett’s—at the moment, that persons getting 
married during the Protectorate very fre- 
quently went through a private religious cere- 
mony as well as the public civil one (Dorothy 
Osborne’s remarks about the Act suggest that 
nobody would be satisfied with the civil cere- 
mony alone). Pepys, I take it, was privately 
married on October 10, 1655, by a minister of 
religion, and regarded this as his real wed- 
ding: this date, and not October 10, 1656, 
agrees with Pepys’s computations in 1661 and 
1664, though Mrs. Pepys in 1666 believed the 
marriage to have taken place on October 10, 
1656. Mrs. Pepys’s epitaph should mean that 
she was married before November 10, 1654 
(“anno conjugii 15”—she died on November 
10, 1669); but [ think its author confused the 
cardinal and ordinal numbers. 


Mr. de Beer has confused something him- 
self. If November 10, 1669, was in the fif- 
teenth year of her marriage, she must have 
been married sometime between November 
11, 1654, and November 9, 1655. This would 
be satisfied by October 10, 1655, but not by 
December 1, 1655. 


This letter was answered in tthe same 
paper of 19 May 1932 by Mr. G. C. Pro- 
bert, as follows :— 


Mr. de Beer’s explanation of the two dates 
for Pepys’s marriage is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, because he supposes that the religious 
ceremony took place nearly two months before 
the civil. In all the other double marriages of 
that period I have come upon the religious cere- 
mony was subsequent. The theory that the 
civil marriage was neither a true nor a legal 
one was spread abroad (very naturally, from 
their point of view) by the episcopally ordained 
clergy, with the result that many couples took 
steps to make assurance doubly sure. . . It 
is probable, therefore, that Mrs. Pepys was 
correct in giving the date of her marriage by 
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the minister as Oct. 10, 1656—i.e., nine months | perio das ten months would be allowed to 


after the civil ceremony. 

These, as far as I know, are all the sugges- 
tions that have been made for the solution of 
this difficulty. It has not been convenient 


for me to consult the Atheneum, nor did it | 


seem necessary to do so, as it is clear from 
the context that the writers who referred to 
that paper gave the substance of the articles. 

The first thing ‘to be realised is that no 
explanation can remove all the difficulties 


and make everybody right. Mr. and Mrs. | 


Pepys differed by a year; which of the two 
is more likely to be correct? But for one 
fact, I should think Mrs. Pepys. Women 
make a strong point of remembering birth- 
days, wedding days, etc., and I imagine they 
would include their own in ‘their memories, 
as well as those of others. There is not a 
little evidence in the Diary that Pepys’s 
memory was bad; in fact, I attribute his 
methodical keeping of books of all sorts to 
his realisation of his deficiency in this res- 
pect, which he refers to as early as January 
18, 1660-1. If Mrs. Pepys were correct, 
the first allusion in the Diary to their 
wedding-day was five years after it, and it 
is possible that in this time he had _for- 
gotten the actual date. The two of them 
agree on October 10, so that it is impossible 
for this date not to be correct for some 
ceremony. As Wheatley says, we must 
accept the register of St. Margaret’s; Lord 
Braybrooke’s method of disposing of it is 
much too facile. 

Knowing what we do of Pepys’s sexual 
incontinence, I cannot ‘think he would defer 
cohabitation for the length of time required 


by some of the suggestions that have been | 


quoted. I therefore prefer the civil and re- 
ligious marriage theory. 
are not unheard of in this country, and are 
common on ‘the Continent, to-day. It seems 
from the letters quoted that they were quite 
usual during the Protectorate. For these 
reasons in my opinion, the only question 
needing solution is which ceremony took 
place first? Mr. Probert may be quite right 
when he says that ‘‘ in all the other double 
marriages of that period I have come upon 
the religious ceremony was subsequent ’’. 
but that in no way proves that they were 
always so. His arithmetic is a trifle faulty, 
Oct. 10, 1656, being ten months and nine 
days after Dec. 1, 1655, and not nine 
months, as he says in his letter. Tf Mr. 
Probert is right. the two ceremonies were 
separated by less than two months. It 
seems most unlikely to me that such a long 


Such marriages | 


| intervene. 

In discussing the relative credibility of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepys above, I said that, 
| but for one fact, I should think that Mrs, 
| Pepys was more likely to be correct, and 
| that one fact is her epitaph. In correcting 
Mr. de Beer’s arithmetic, I have shown that 
| “* Anno conjugii 15’’ means that she was 
married on or between November 11, 1654, 
and November 9, 1655. In 1666 when tthe 
two had their little disagreement as to the 
number of years, I can quite understand 
Pepys thinking that it could not matter very 
much either way, and leaving it at that. 
When, however, it came to making a per- 
manent record in stone, I am quite sure that 
| any doubt in his mind would be removed by 
| reference to records; and I think that until 
irrefutable contradiction is produced, the 
epitaph must be accepted. The marriage 
would obviously be dated from the earlier ot 
the two ceremonies and most certainly not 
from the day on which Sir Edward Mountagu 
placed the little room at the disposal of the 
married couple! December 1, 1655, is not 
early enough for the inscription, so I have 
little doubt that the religious ceremony took 
place on October 10, 1655. ; 

I am rather surprised that, in his Life 
of Pepys, Mr. Drinkwater avoided the dif- 
ficulty with the remark ‘‘ It is a matter of 
no consequence.’’ To Pepysians,  every- 
thing connected with Pepys is of consequence. 

EDWIN CHAPPELL. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 

277, 313, 348, 385, 416). 

IpPLEPEN. St. ANDREW. 
_ This Church is large but rather coarse in 
its work externally. There are side aisles 
continued along the Chancel, which however 
is extended Eastward of them. The Tower is 
large and plain with battlement and 8 short 
pinnacles, the whole stuccoed, and the usual 
octagonal stair turret is appended. The 
body is low in proportion to its length. 
The South Porch is placed further eastward 
than usual, and has two stages, the lower 
having a coved ceiling. The windows are 
chiefly large with Perpendr., tracery, of 4 
lights, but one at ‘the east of the S. Aisle is 
of 3 lights with tracery of the spurious 
| Decorated character which occurs at Broad 
| Clyst and in the Chapel at Heavitree, and 
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which is probably of dale period, imitating | 


There is a staircase 
the N.W. angle of the Aisle, and a small 
door on ‘the north side is rudely and 
singularly formed in a buttress. 

The Nave has 5 wide arches on each side, 
with octagonal columns having square 
flowers in the capitals. In the Chancel 
there is one arch on each side. The Nave 
has a coved roof with a cornice of vine 
leaves under part of it. In the aisles the 
ceilings are flat. 
rood loft screen across the whole Church, and 
parcloses on each side of the Chancel. The 
Bands of ornament are peculiarly fine and 
bold, containing grapes and vine foliage 
with birds interspersed. The tendrils are 
carried along the mouldings of the Arches, 
the tracery very elegant and the whole 
painted and gilt. The pulpit is also very 
finely carved, painted and gilt, with niches 
and foliage of like character with the screens. 
The Chancel has side windows of 2 lights. 
The eastern of 5, with a flowered band over 
it internally. There is a square recess or 
cupboard and plain niche in the Chancel. 
There is some stained glass in which appear 


the earlier. 


the emblems of the Trinity and of the 
Crucifixion, etc. The Font is fine, of 
octagonal form with a band of square 


and quatrefoils con- 
and flowers, at the 


flowers round the top, 
taining shields, angels, 
base is fine tracery and figures of saints. 
The Churchyard is entered by two Lich 
gates and contains part of an ancient cross. 
The Tower has buttresses of 3 stages, set 
square. 84 feet high. The E. window is 
very good. The S. Aisle has battlement. An 
organ has lately been erected (1845) and an 
odd square recess discovered in the N.E. 
angle of the Church and another on the S. 
of the Altar. 


[Gould, p. 202; Stabb, i. pp. 69-70; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.,’ i, p. 86.] 
Iustncton. St. MICHAEL. 


This Church is spacious and interesting, 
comprising a body with Aisles, North and 
South Transepts and a square embattled 
tower at the West End, which has an 
octagonal turret on its S. side but no but- 
tresses. There is also an octagonal turret at 
the West end of each aisle. The Aisles are 
embattled but not the Trts. and the walls 


of the Church are principally stuccoes. 
There is a large N. porch of two stories 
which is embattled. Besides the usual 


prevalent Perpendr., this Church presents 
specimens of the two earlier pointed styles. 


turret at | 
| shafts set at intervals. 


There is a very fine wood | 


| a Dragon’s head. 


Within there are 5 ci celiie on ‘each 
side with light piers, composed of 4 slender 
The arches are con- 
tinued all along the Church without refer- 
ence to the Transept. The roof is coved and 
the Aisles have panneled ceilings. The 
centre of the Nave opposite to the Transepts 
has a singular arrangement in the roof, 
there being cross ribs springing from corbels 
corresponding with the 4 opposite piers and 
thus forming a kind of central space answer- 
ing to the tower in large Churches. At the 
point of intersection is a boss. In the N. 
Transept is a decorated window of 3 lights 
with flowing ‘tracery. In the South Tran- 
sept a lancet window in the Chancel two of 
Decd., tracery. The remainder are of 
Perpendr. character. 

Across the body and aisles is a fine rich 
screen for the rood loft and parcloses to the 
aisles, there are vine leaves and grapes in 
the mouldings & extremely elegant tracery 
and niches in the spandrels. There are 
several fine carved ends of seats. In the 
North Transt. the effigy of a lady under a 
fine arch. The interior is generally neat. 

[Gould, pp. 201-2; Stabb, ii, pp. 102-5. ] 


JACOBSTOWE. S. James. 23 Jan. 1857. 


This Church is wholly Perpendr., has a 
Nave and Chancel with N. and S. Aisle, 
West Tower and S. Porch. The Windows 
of the usual Cornish type of 3 lights except 
at the Eastern extremities which are of 4. 
The Chancel extends a little Eastward of the 
Aisles and its east end has been rather 
mauled. There are 4 arches on each side of 
the body, of Tudor shape and late, the 
piers of the common form. The roofs coved 
having ribs and bosses, those of the Aisle 
rather better than of the central space. 
There are Decd., mouldings in the East 
window internally, and of very good charac- 
ter. with shafts having moulded capitals and 
octagonal bases but the tracery has been 
altered. The whole of the interior is much 
clogged with whitewash. There is a rood 
turret in the N. side. Some remains of 
ancient carved seats may still be seen, but 
with ugly modern deal all about them. The 
Pulpit is most objectionably placed in the 
centre. The Font is a curious one of a 
Cornish kind and perhaps early. The 
Bow] square having heads at the angles of 
the upper part, and formed downwards into 
a kind of cup shape, dying into a_ short 
octagonal stem. On each few is a circle con 
taining a kind of wheel or star and over it 
Within the N. doorway is 
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a stoup. The S. porch is wholly of granite 
and embattled, its roof is a good storm vault 
now whitewashed. The outer doorway square 
headed, having foliage in the spandrels and 
continuous mouldings. The inner door plain 
and over it a dilapidated niche. The Tower 
is regularly Cornish and of granite, without 
buttresses and tapering, it has a battlement 
and 4 large octagonal crocketed pinnacles. 
On the N.E. a stair turret. The base swells 
out and along it is a panneled band. The 
W. window of 3 lights, and under it a 
labeled doorway with spandrels. On the W. 
side of the Tower in the 2nd stage is an ogee 
canopied niche. The Belfry windows of 2 
lights. The masonry of the Tower very 
smooth & fine. There is a fine ancient chest 
in the Church. The East end of the Chancel 
mantled in ivy. In the Churchyard a fine 
grove of firs. 

|Gould, p. 202]. 

Ketty. (St. Mary Virgin). 
25 April 1860. 

Like most others in the neighbourhood 
this Church is Perpendicular and follows 
the local type. It has a Nave and Chancel, 
each with North aisle, Western Tower, and 
South porch. There is no break in the plan 
between Nave and Chancel but a granite 
arch divides them springing across the body 
from clustered shafts immediately above the 
adjacent pier of the arcade, and causing no 
break or interruption of the arcade. The 
arcade side consists of 5 depressed pointed 
arches those in the Western part the most 
obtuse springing from clustered piers with 
moulded and foliaged Capitals, the whole of 
granite. Between the Aisle of the Nave and 
that of the Chancel is an arch similar to 
that to the Chancel. The windows are all of 
5 lights those S. of the Chancel and at its 
east end obtuse and late. That E. of the N. 
aisle is better and of 4 lights, subarcuated, 
both the east windows contain good pieces of 
ancient stained glass. Some on the South 
of the Nave are square headed poor and 
without foils. The Northern windows are 
better. The North doorway is labelled and 
within the S. porch is a fair doorway of 
granite with arch mouldings. The interior 
has ugly pues. The Font octagonal and 
plain. Tower arch springs from shafts with 
capitals. |The Tower is embattled with 4 
short pinnacles, has 2 strings dividing it 
and buttresses removed from the angles. 

[Gould, p. 203]. 


Kenn. S. Andrew. 
A tolerable specimen of a Devonshire 


Church consisting of a Nave and Chancel 
with side aisles and West Tower. There is 
also a South Porch, which as well as the 
Aisles is embattled, but not the Chancel. 
There is no clerestory, the whole built of red 
stone of the country and unlike the neign- 
bouring churches not covered with stucco. 
The Tower is better finished than usual in 
these parts, and has a shallow West doorway 
with a band of square flowers in its mould- 
ings. The common appendage of the stair 
turret is on the South side. There are on 
each side 5 pointed arches, the last beyond 
the rood-loft screen. The piers are octagonal 
and rude with overhanging plain capitals 
probably of an early date. The roof has the 
usual ribs forming square compartments in 
its cove. The windows are all Rectilinear of 
3 lights, except that at the east end of the 
Chancel which is of 5 lights and has very 
early plain tracery of incipient Decorated 
character. The screen which extends across 
the Church forming the boundary of the 
Chancel is a rich and fine specimen, painted 
and gilt, with good tracery and bands of 
vine foliage with grapes, the lower portion 
has paintings of several saints, but is much 
hidden by pews. Though fine it is inferior 
in workmanship to that at Kenton. There 
are rood screens or parcloses of the like 
character enclosing the side Aisles of the 
Chancel. The staircase to the rood loft is in 
a projecting turret on the north side, both 
doors remain. At the east end of the South 
Aisle is a trefoil piscina. In the Vestry on 
the North side is a Niche in the Wall. 
There are several ancient carved open seats 
in the Nave, and a West gallery erected 
temp. James I. blazened with the arms of 
several of ‘the neighbouring families. The 
Font is Norman, a square basin of Purbeck 
marble, upon a circular column surrounded 
by four others of smaller size. Each face 1s 
rudely sculptured with plain round headed 
arches. There is an octagonal stair turret 
at the S.W. angle of the Nave. The situa- 
tion of the Church is very delightful and the 
Church yard spacious containing part of an 
old cross & a venerable yew tree. The 
Tower has corniced buttresses and embattled 
parapet. 1862. The Chancel has been res- 
tored and fitted with Stalls. 1872. The 
whole Ch. restored has open seats and 
Chancel in high ritual Character. There 1s 
a piscina in the Chancel. 
[Gould, p. 203; Stabb, i. pp. 70-1]. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 
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JAMES THOMSON, EDITOR OF 
“ AREOPAGITICA.” 
N the year 1738 Milton’s great work ‘Areo- 
pagitica ’ was republished ‘‘ with a Pre- 
face by Another Hand,’’ which recommended 
‘this admirable Defence of the best of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


human Rights ’’ by the ‘“ Divine Milton,” | 


and then proceeded at some length to prove 
that the absolute freedom of the press is the 


only guaranty against universal ignorance | 


and barbarism. In 1819 T. Holt White re- 
published ‘ Areopagitica,’ and included this 
Preface, which he designated ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Preface.”’ 
tica,’ sumptuously printed for Sydney Hum- 
phries and published by Adam and Charles 
Black, inclded that ‘‘ Preface by James 
Thomson,’’ with the statement that 
‘ Areopagitica,’ the Preface, and Milton’s 
Arms, are here reproduced from an Edition 
Dated 1780.” 

In ‘James Thomson Sa Vie et ses Oeuvres ’ 
(Paris, 1895), Léon Morel declares 
Thomson wrote ‘the Preface, and gives the 
following proof :‘‘ ‘ Nous ne voyons pas que 
Thomson |’ait reconnu de son vivant, mais 
cette attribution, outre les preuves intrin- 
seques, est établie par le ‘titre suivant d’une 
publication postérieure ’—Substance of the 
speech of the Rev. Mr. Walker, at the gen- 
eral meeting of the County of Nottinghain 
held at Mansfield on Monday the 28th of 
February 1780, to which is added Mr. Thom- 


The 1911 edition of ‘ Areopagn- | 
a hat | Thomson, Hollis’s positive 
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When A. Millar, the publisher, undertook 


| to print Thomson’s works, Hollis, ‘‘ who re- 


spected the memory of Thomson, as a friend 
of liberty, and a venerator of Milton,’’ re- 
commended to him a particular print of 
Thomson (p. 96). On Feb. 1, 1762, 
Hollis helped Millar ‘‘ to an epitaph of his 
friend James Thomson the poet, whom he 
characterises as a lover of liberty, and of the 
memory of John Milton ”’ (p. 158). 

In view of Hollis’s devotion to Milton (in 
1761, for example, Millar printed a new edi- 
tion of Toland’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ ‘‘ under 
the care and direction of Hollis,’’ with notes 
added by Hollis), and his friendship for 
statement that 


| Thomson wrote the Preface should have con- 


“ The | 


siderable weight. Francis Blackburne, in 
his list of the original editions of Milton’: 
prose works, also confirms Thomson’s author- 


| ship of this Preface (p. 584). 


that 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 


RIGIN OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ HAM- 
LET.’—Some readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 


| will, probably, be interested in a paper on 
|‘ The Origin and Development of Shakes- 


son’s Preface to a speech of Mr. John Mil- | & _ 
| sion of a visit he made to Denmark about 


ton, for the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
etc. Printed and distributed gratis by the 
Society for Constitutional information.’ ”’ 
(p. 129). 

Perhaps more conclusive evidence that 
Thomson was the author of this Preface 
occurs in the ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Hollis ’ 
(1780). 
the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
many years interested in a new and com- 
plete edition of Milton, and wished to co- 
operate with Baskerville, who, 
printed only ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Hollis never brought out the proposed edi- 
tion, he collected for the prose works a num- 
ber of interesting notes, among which there 
is the following for ‘ Areopagitica’: ‘‘ This 
matchless speech, composed of noblest learn- 
ing, wit, and argument, was republished in 
1738, with an excellent preface by Thomson, 
author of Liberty, a poem, and other works ”’ 
(‘ Memoirs,’ p. 618). The following state 
ments in the ‘ Memoirs’ are also relevant. 


| two years ago. 


peare’s “ Hamlet,’’’ by Dr. J. Christian 
Bay, Librarian of the John Crerar Library, 
of Chicago, which appeared in The American 
Book Collector, vol. i., no. 1, pp. 5-11; 
(Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A., January, 
1952). 

The article was based chiefly upon material 
gathered by Dr. Bay personally, on the occa- 


The paper was read by Dr. 


| Bay at the meeting of the Minnesota Lib- 
| rary Association, at Faribault, Minnesota, 


| Oct. 9, 1931. 
| procured 


While in Denmark, Dr. Bay 


some interesting photostats or 


| photographs of relevant entries in the old 


Franis Blackburne, the author of | 


says that Hollis was for | lish players ‘to that country. Subsequently, 


| Dr. Bay presented the negatives to the Lib- 


however, | 


Although | 


Danish records relative to the visit of Eng- 


rary of the University of Minnesota, at 
Minneapolis, of which Mr. Frank K. 
Walters is the librarian. 


E. F. MacPIike. 


NDIAN MONUMENTAL  INSCRIP- 
TIONS (s.v. clxiii. 96; clxiv. 63).—The 
Punjab Government have in preparation a 


| supplement to their list of M.I., ‘to include 
| the period 1905-1930, and also lists of M.I. 
| in Sind and Baluchistan ab initio. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON.—Some years after the 





| caused to be made, copies of every English 


conclusion of the American Civil War, the | 


late Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester came to 


England to investigate the genealogies of | 
early settlers in Virginia and New England. | 


He told me that he intended to stay for six 
months, but the field of enquiry was so large 
and the work so fascinating that he remained 


until his death, something like a quarter of | 


a century afterwards. 
that he accomplished is familiar to histor- 
ians and pedigree-makers. He transcribed 
and printed the registers of Westminster 
Abbey and many of the City churches, and 
when he died many years ago the then Dean 
of Westminster officiated at his funeral, and 
a tablet to his memory was placed in the 
Abbey. 

One of Colonel Chester’s principal objects 


The amazing work | 


parish register! It did not occur ‘to these 
ingenious scribes that such an undertaking 
was beyond the power of one man, or the 
span of one life. Even now, as we know, 
only a proportion of our parish registers 
have been transcribed, and an even smaller 
proportion printed. But there is no fable 
about the Washington collections, concern- 
ing which Colonel Chester was especially 
keen. 

It may be of interest to add that Queen 
Victoria so much appreciated his work that 
she presented him with a complete set of 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,’ with an autograph inscription. He 
had special cases made for the volumes, and 
I remember ‘the rueful smile with which he 


_ lamented that his shelves were so crowded 
| that he did not know where to put them. 


The walls of his study were crammed with 


| books from floor ‘to ceiling. 


was to elucidate the English ancestry of | 


George Washington. 
‘N. and Q.’ so long ago that I refrain from 


Seeing my name in | 


ascertaining the date, he asked for my help | 
| Whiteladies Priory, on the farthest verge of 


in tracing the pedigree of a family of my 
name from which I believe myself to be des- 
cended, though ‘there is an annoying blank 
in the line, on the ground that there was 
a fairly close connection with Washington. 
I was fortunately able to give him that help 
and so to confirm his conjecture. He made 
large collections on this subject, and I should 
like to know what has become of them. He 


bequeathed much other material to the late | 


Mr. G. E. Cockayne, then an Officer of Arms, 
the famous ‘‘G. E. C.’’ of ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ and some of them were recently for 
sale. But apparently the Washington col- 
lections were not included in the bequest. 

I have made all likely enquiries in Eng- 
land and the United States, but I cannot 
find that the results of Colonel Chester’s 
Washington researches have ever been pub- 
lished. Looking at their great interest to 
America and ‘to English genealogists, this 
is very surprising, and I can only suppose 
that these MSS. are lying perdu somewhere. 


That he intended to publish them can hardly | 


be doubted, and it is to be hoped that some 
day they will see the light. I trust that 
this enquiry may meet the eye of some cor- 
respondent who can throw light upon the 
mystery. 

The obituary notices of Colonel Chester 
contained many strange fables. It was 
stated, for instance, that he had made, or 


B. 


HITELADIES PRIORY, SALOP. — 
When Charles II fled from the field of 
Worcester, his first stopping place was 


Shropshire, where, in the half-timbered 
| Elizabethan house, he disguised himself. 


That house was demolished long ago, but 
the ruins of the monastic buildings which it 
adjoined are still in fair, but by no means 
perfect, condition. I should be glad to know 


| who is the present owner of Whiteladies. 


B. A. W. 
INSEY OR KYNSEY.—Could anyone 
give me any information as to th 


father, grandfather or uncles of a certain 
T. B. Kynsey, M.D., J.P., who was born 
circa 1810, and was the father of the late 
Sir Wm. Raymond Kynsey of the H.E.1.C.? 
I should be glad to hear where T. B. Kynsey 
was born and what part of the country his 
| family were from. ; 
There is buried at Abergavenny Church 
Lt.-General William Kinsey (of Aber- 
gavenny and the H.E.I.C.S.) who died in 
1837. On the tomb are the Arms of the 
| Kinseys of Blackden (vide ‘ Visitation of 
Cheshire,’ 1663—Ar. a chevron between 
three squirrels sejant gules.), but there is no 
record of such a grant of arms to General 
Kinsey at the College of Arms. This 
General Kinsey was the brother of Robert 
| Morgan Kinsey of Usk, who married 
Caroline Hannah, the daughter of Sir 
James Harrington, 7th Bart., and the son 
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of Robert Kinsey of Usk who married Jane, 
daughter of Phillip Morgan of Usk. In 
1775, Kinsey was Portreeve of Usk. Can 
anyone ‘tell me the names of any of the 
ancestors of these Kinseys, and how, if at 
all, were they connected with the Kinseys of 
Cheshire, as Sir Joseph Bradney says that 
the ancestors of the Kinseys of Monmouth 
came from Montgomeryshire. 

Was any person named Kinsey at the 
Battle of Waterloo? I am of the opinion 
that there was one in either the Scots Guards 
or the Royal Scots Greys, and most likely 
a Captain. 

Ronatp Stuart Kinsey. 


UTNEY CHURCH PLATE.—A few years 


ago there was sold by auction in Lon- | 
don, a silver paten inscribed ‘‘ The gift of | 


William Wymondesold 
Putney, 1653.’’ Is anything known of its 
present whereabouts and of the how and when 
of its disappearance from St. Mary’s? 
RoR e,; 


to the Parish of | 





covered? Who and what was her husband ? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


INCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE.—In the first 

part of King Henry IV, Act 1, Se. II, 

Falstaff quotes: ‘‘ Yea, or the drone of a 

Lincolnshire bagpipe.”” To what does he 

refer? Were the bagpipes in use in this 
county, or has it some peculiar meaning ? 
Epwarp A. JOLLYE. 


ISS ELLEN LAWLESS TERNAN. - 

Charles Dickens, by his will, bequeathed 
£1,000, free of legacy duty, to this lady, who 
is described as ‘‘ late of Houghton Place, 
Ampthill Square.’’ Who was she? I have 
been told that she was an actress, but, 
although I have some acquaintance with 
Dickensian literature, I have never come 


across any reference to her. All that Ii 
know with certainty is that the late Mr. 
| George Augustus Gala was personally 
acquainted with her. 

G. PB. BK. 


RANGE BLOSSOM.—The white blossom | 


of the orange tree, worn by brides. When 
and where did this custom originate ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


DERIVED FROM INVEN- 
‘Periodical’ (Oxford 


JORDS 
TORS.—In_ the 


Jniversi ress) for April, 1933, the fol- | : 5 
a as | of Sir Francis Jerningham, 3rd Bart.) by 


lowing paragraph appeared :— 


In ‘A Survey 
M. Mathews calls attention to words 
English has derived from the names of per- 
sons — ampere, bowie-knife, boycott, dahlia, 
derrick, derringer, gerrymander, grey, lynch, 


mackintosh, mesmerize, ohm, poinsettia, sand- | 


wich, shrapnel, volt, watt, wisteria. 


Surely there must be many hundreds of 


others of this nature, such as Garibaldi, 
Hansom, Spencer, Talma, Sam _ Brown 
(belt), Macadam, Wellington (boot), etc. 


Further examples are asked for. 


J. H. Lestie. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


AWRENCE STERNE’S DAUGHTER.— 
Lawrence Sterne, the author of ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ married the daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Lumley, Rector of Bedale (1721- 
1731). Her name was Elizabeth and she died 
at Angouléme about 1772, leaving an only 
child, Lydia, who married a M. de Medalle. 
She is supposed to have perished in the 
French Revolution of 1790. Has any fur- 
ther information about her fate been dis- 


of English Dictionaries’ M. | 
which | 


ERNINGHAM.—Charles Jerningham, a 
“ General in the Imperial Service and 
Chamberlain (Kammerer) to the Emperor 
Joseph II, was third son of Henry Jerning- 
ham, goldsmith and jeweller, of Russell 
Street, London (d. 8 Nov., 1761, and bur. 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, fourth son 


Marie his wife, daughter of Nicolas Jon- 
quet L’Epine. His first wife, Constantia, 
eldest daughter of Edward Dicconson of 
Wrightington, Co. Lancaster, died without 
issue in 1783, at the seat in Hungary of 
Feldmarschall Nikl6s, the Magnificent, 5th 


| Prince Esterhazy of Galantha, the patron 


of Haydn. Was this at Esterhaza (Schloss 
Ksterhdzy, the Hungarian Versailles), or 
Kismarton (Eisenstadt), or some other place 
of Prince Esterhazy ? 

By his second wife, a German lady, whose 
name I should be glad to know, he had two 
sons living about 1810. One son, whose name 
I don’t know, died without issue. The other, 
Wilhelm, Graf Jerningham, b. 4 July, 1797, 
was an Austrian Oberlandesgerichts-Rat, and 
died at Vienna 10 Feb., 1868; his widow 
and an unmarried daughter, Anna Maria 
Josepha Franziska (b. 30 Nov., 1845), by 
his first wife, were both living in Vienna in 
1910. Was it General Jerningham or one 
of his sons who received a title, presumably 
Austrian? Any further particulars of Gen- 
eral Charles Jerningham, his wives, and 
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this Austrian branch of the family, would 
be very welcome. 
1911 edition of 


graflichen Hauser.’ 


the ‘Taschenbuch der 


Hy TA. 


OCKPIT YARD, BLOOMSBURY. — 

Turning out of Little James Street, Bed- 

ford Row, is a small cul-de-sac, bearing the 

name of Cockpit Yard. Did a cockpit exist 

at this spot, and, if so, when was it closed ? 
J. LanpFEaR Lucas. 


LAKRE’S.’’—I shall be most grateful if 

any reader can tell me what ‘and where 

‘Blake’s ’’ was. Two noblemen, aged 

twenty-seven and twenty-three, in the winter 

of 1816-17 are described as being at 
‘“ Blake’s ’’ without further information. 
L. H. Irvine. 


BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN’S CORRES- 
PONDENCE WITH G. B. BODONI.— 
In the Catalogue No. 468, ‘ Books on Prin- 
ters and Printing . .? of Maggs Bros., 

1925, under the No. 602, I see ~ offered a 


letter, written in French, from Benjamin 
Franklin to G. B. Bodoni, dated Philadel- 
phia, 14 Oct., 1787. Did this letter ever 


appear in print? Was this the unique 
letter of the American philosopher to the 
Italian printer? 

Otto F. BaBer. 


ERVING AT THE ALTAR: LONG 
HAIR. — The recent correspondence on 
boys with long hair (sub Fauntleroy Cos- 
tume: Buster Brown) reminds me of a con- 
versation which I had 
twenty-six years ago with a little boy of 
eleven. A friend of his own age had ridden 
past, with fair ringlets (corkscrew curls), 
not long enough to reach his shoulders, and 
I commented “with some surprise on a boy 
of that age having long hair. 
then confided to me that he himself had had 
long curls to his shoulders until about a 
year before, when his mother very reluct- 
antly cut them off (to his great joy) because 
the priest wanted him ‘to serve at the altar 
and would not have him with long hair. His 
mother still kept the curls wrapped in silver 
paper (I have heard of two instances of this 
in England, though the connection between 
curls and silver paper is not apparent). 
Was this objection to long hair merely a 
fad of the priest in question, or is there 
any rule in the Roman Catholic Church that 
no boy with long hair may serve at the altar? 


The y oungster | 


There is very little in the | 


in Australia about | 


| and boys normally wore their hair long, and 


what is the reason? One naturally thinks 
of the beautiful story of ‘the child Samuel, 
with his unshorn locks. 

G. H. Wuite. 


MASTERS OF THE ORDER OF 
_ KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE IN 
ENGLAND.—Can some one kindly tel} 


where a list of these Masters can be found! 
There is none in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon ’ 

‘The Knights Templars,’ E. G. Aadinal 
1853, gives only the Grand Masters. Many 
names of the Masters in England, and of 


their Vice-gerents, can be gathered from 
Final ( ‘oncords, ete., relating to gifts to 
their Order, or to its properties, and from 


Episcopal Rolls, in the presentation to 
livings in the gift of the Templars, for often 
they are mentioned by their names, not 
merely by their offices. A complete _ list 
would be very helpful in checking ‘these. 
ALFRED. WELBY. 


B. ELLIS: ENGRAVER.—About the 
year 1783 there was working, presum- 
ably in London, an engraver whose initials 
were “‘ B.B.E.”’ (B. B. Ellis) and who 
assisted in the portraiture of certain Ameri- 
can statesmen by Du Simitiére, which por- 
— were published in the year mentioned. 
I shall be much obliged if any of your cor- 
respondents can give me any particulars of 
B. B. Ellis, such as the date of his birth, 

other works executed by him, ete. 
Ratpex A. Brown. 


REMOVAL OF ROMAN STATUES. — 

When were the original statues removed 
from these columns in Rome ?—1, Column oi 
Antoninus Pius; 2, Column of Marcus 
Aurelius; 3, ‘‘ Columna Bellica ’’; 4, ‘‘ Col- 
umna Lactaria,”’ Forum Holitorium; 5, 
““Columna Rostrata’’ of Duilius, Forum 
Romanum; 6, ‘“‘ Honorary ’? Columns on 


| Via Sacra in front of the Basilica Julia, 


Forum Romanum; 7, Column of Phocas, 
Forum Romanum (R. Lanciani, in his 
‘Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome,’ 
p. 245, gives this excerpt from the ‘ Invent 
ory of the Possessions of the Lateran Basi- 


lica,’ written by Nicolo Frangipani in about 
“fe = . 
1300 a.p. : ‘“ Two small houses near the image 


of Phocas (Foce Magina) with their orch- 


ards; two orchards near the arch by the 
image of Phocas.’’ 
Am I to infer from the words ‘“‘ Foce 


| Magina’’ that a.statue still crowned this 


If so, was it in force at the 'time when men ' 


(or another?) column in the Forum in 1300? 


H. J. S. 
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Replies. 
KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD). 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355, 408, 425). 


EFORKE I deal with Mr. Rosinson’s 
reply at the last reference, I have some 
preliminary remarks to make. It was evi- 
dent that, sooner or later, I should have to 
disagree with the pamphlet published by the 
London County Council in 1925, under the 
question begging title of ‘Opening of Kea 
Wood by his Majesty the King, accompanied 
by her Majesty the Queen, Sat., 18 July, 
1925.’’ This little tract is easily found at 
the British Museum, but is anonymous, and 
has not been reprinted. And, though its 
writer’s scholarship is undeniable, it sets 
one’s teeth on edge by the continual intrusion 
into its ‘text of Jean Rocque’s misnomer, 
“Ken Wood,’’ even in the face of its proofs 
that (Caen Wood was never called by such a 
name. I therefore disregarded the pamphlet 
altogether when I found that the County 
Council had in another publication aband- 
oned the term ‘‘ Ken Wood ”’ in favour of 
“ Kenwood.”’ 
It now appears that Mr. Rosinson has 
just found out ‘this tract. Accordingly, his 
reply can be divided into two sections—the 


first consisting of his own most remarkable | 


researches and occupying the whole of the 
first page, and the second consisting of ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet filling up the re- 
mainder of his article. I will analyse the 
first section in detail. 

When I wrote my previous article, I had 
lying before me the third edition, published 


in 1929, of ‘the Council’s large book entitled | 


‘Names of streets and places in the adminis- 
trative County of London.’ This at once 
proved that by 1929 the Council had adopted 
the first Lord Mansfield’s version, ‘‘ Ken- 
wood.’ But the book terminates with sup- 
plementary lists of notes about the origin, 
change of names, and names of the places 
first set out, and in these nothing whatever 
Is said about ‘‘ Kenwood.’’ And, as I well 
remembered that a London daily paper had 
conducted a characteristic enquiry of its own 
into the true version of the name and, bas- 
ing itself upon Rocque’s map, had pro- | 
nounced in favour of ‘‘ Ken Wood,”’ being | 
followed in this by the rest of the Press, I 
Was justified in stating that no formal en- 
quiry had been made by the Council. 

Mr. Ropinson opens his reply by assert- 
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) 

| ing that this is “far from the facts.’”’ He 

| would have been more courteous if he had 

| asked for the name of the paper, and would 
| not have laid himself open to the retort 
that his assertion is plainly unfounded. And 
it will be well within the recollection of 
many readers of ‘ N. and .’ that up to the 
time of the Great War ‘‘ Caen Wood ’’ was 
almost the only term employed in the Press ; 

““ Ken Wood,’’ never. This matter of com- 

mon notoriety, which Mr. Ropinson rashly 

denies, is best proved by the eighth volume 
of a monumental work of reference (too little 
known), ‘ G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage.’ This 
volume was re-published in 19352, and edited 
by H. A. Doubleday and Lord Howard de 

Walden. Its minutely accurate history of 
| the Earls of Mansfield ends with a list of 
the family estates in 1883, when these com- 
prised ‘‘ Caen Wood, ((formerly Kenwood) 
in Middlesex.’’ ‘‘ Formerly Kenwood,’’ of 
course, refers only to the first Earl’s use of 
the word, the history of which is not within 
the scope of the work. 

Mr. Rosinson proceeds, ‘‘ I have already 
stated that the form ‘‘ Kenwood ’’ was in- 
variably used by Lord Mansfield and other 
owners.’’ So he has, and he is wrong. 
There is no evidence that any other owner 
prior to Mansfield ever used any other term 
than ‘‘Cane”’ or ‘‘Caen’’ Wood, and 
there is evidence that Mansfield did not 
‘‘invariably ’’ use the term ‘‘ Kenwood.”’ 
In the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
| Ninth Report, Part II, Appendix, p. 481(b), 

the compiler, when describing the MSS. of 

the late Alfred Morrison, gave the follow- 
ing description of one letter:—‘‘ 7 October 

—from William Murray, first Earl of Mans- 

field, to Lord .. .. Letter announcing the 

writer’s elevation to the rank and dignity 
of an Earl. Dated from Canewood.’’ Lord 

Mansfield’s first patent for his earldom is 
dated 31 Oct., 1776. This fact fixes the year 

in which the letter was written. After I had 

transcribed this passage and it had appeared 
in the proof of my last reply, however, doubt 
assailed me, for I do not implicitly trust 
official indexes. So I struck the passage out, 
and made up my mind to go to the fountain 
head. This is the huge ‘ Catalogue’ of his 

MSS. privately printed for the late Mr. 

Morrison (First Series, 6 vols.), and in this 

I found that the letter commences, ‘‘ Caen- 
The report, therefore, 
I suspected; but Lord 

‘invariably ’’ use the 


was incorrect, as 
Mansfield did not 
term ‘‘ Kenwood.’’ 
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Mr. Rosinson goes on 


‘ Hampstead’ for the following preposterous | 


assertion: ‘‘ John, Duke of Argyll (1743) 
bequeathed the property in his will to the 
Earl of Bute in the following words: ‘I 
give and bequeath my house etc., called 
Kenwood, to John Earl of Bute.’”’ Park 
probably suspected (rightly) a political 
motive lying behind the document he trans- 
cribed at great length, and was careful to 
name and date it. It was a letter signed 
‘‘ Momus,” dated ‘‘Primrose Hill. Aug. 4,” 
and printed in the Public Advertiser for 
Aug. 8, 1778. Incidentally, ‘‘ Momus ”’ 
mentioned ‘‘ Caen Wood; or Ken Wood,’’ 
showing the terminology in use at that date. 

But when Mr. Ropinson copied a small 
portion of Park’s extract from ‘‘ Momus,”’ 
he knew the following facts, stated at greater 
length, and with the legal details, in the 
pamphlet of 1925: 

1. On 13 May, 1720, Argyll sold ‘‘ Caen- 
wood ”’ (not ‘‘ Kenwood ’’) to William Dale. 
Compare John Macky’s ‘ Journey Through 
England’ in the second edition of 1722. 
(The first edition, of 1714, also mentions 
“* Caenwood ”’). 

2. Dale mortgaged the place, was fore- 
closed, and in 1740, three years after 
Argyll’s death, it was again sold to John, 
third Earl of Bute. 

Yet Mr. Roprnson has ignored these 
facts in favour of the circumstantial false- 
hoods of ‘‘ Momus.’’ Every reader will en- 
dorse my comment that this action cannot 
be defended, since by this means alone is he 
able to support his own inaccurate assertion 
that ‘‘ Kenwood ’’ was in use before Rocque’s 
map of 1746. I should add that Argyll’s 
will is not hidden away in Scotland. It 1s 
at Somerset House (Boycott 302), is dated 
31 Dec., 1741, and was proved on 31 Oct., 
1743. It does not even mention Lord Bute, 
and does not mention or ‘“ give and be- 
queath ’’ either Caen Wood, or the mythical 
‘“* Kenwood,’’ to anyone. 

Then Mr. Rosrnson at once adduces 
his second “ proof ’’: ‘‘In the Heal Col- 
lection at St. Pancras Library [Highgate 
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| attacks myself: 


to quote Park’s | I fear I must term it a fraud. 


Appropriately enough, the next paragraph 
‘““Mr. Muppiman charges 
me with overlooking certain writers because 
I did not cite them, and specifically men- 
tions Prickett (‘ Highgate’), which (sic) [| 
deliberately omitted because, like many 
others, he quoted in inverted commas from 
Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ which 


| used Cane Wood, but transcribed it as Ken 


| century.’’ 


Wood.”’ But my words were these, and 
courteously expressed: ‘‘ Mr. H. Hekperr 
RosINson has mistaken me. Not only did 
I notice his references, but I was also aware 
of a number of writers he does not cite, 
Prickett’s ‘ Highgate,’ for instance, and 
others hardly worth mentioning.’”’ Mr, 
LOBINSON could not take the quiet hint con- 
veyed in this passage, that he was quoting 
modern writers—all, no doubt, excellent in 
their way, for family reading and an un- 
critical audience, but useless lumber as far 
as historians are concerned. He has now 
involved himself in the quagmire I have ex- 
posed above. 

Mr. Rosrnson’s “‘first point’? upon which 
he ‘‘ disagrees ’’ with myself—the use of the 
word ‘‘ Kenwood ’’—is thus ended, and he 
arrives now at the second, basing himself en- 
tirely upon this pamphlet of 1925. He 
states this point as follows: ‘‘ The second 


| point is in regard to the original derivation. 


Mr. Muppiman states that ‘ All that is 
needed is to carry back the name [i.e. Caen 
Wood]. . . to Norman times.’ I can trace 
the property back as far as the thirteenth 
Mr. Rosinson exaggerates his 
powers of research, for CoLONEL PRIDEAUX 
first carried back the history of the property 
(not the name) to the thirteenth century, 
in the Charter of Henry III, dated 8 Feb., 


| 1227, and to William Blemund (at 8 S. xi. 


282). We do not need the history of the 
property, but that of the name applied to it. 

It is now definitely proved that ‘‘ Cane” 
Wood was the only name of the property 
from 1534 to 1712 at least, and that from 
1714 to modern times the spelling ‘‘ Caen ” 


| was also adopted. Both names referred to 


| for me to add proof of the fact. 


branch] is a copy ‘ A/co of Kenwood | 
from some papers of Sir Harry Vane 
and his family and _ bearing the mes- 


pective dates of 1658, 1661, 1674, etc.,’ which 
commences with, 
appeared to him to require handling well.’ ’ 
Now, Sir Henry Vane, the younger, was exe- 
cuted in 1662. If Mr. Rosrnson could 
date, and give the name of the copyist of, 


‘The estate of Kenwood | 


Caen in Normandy, but it seems desirable 
Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford’s ‘Chronicle of London,’ pub 
lished in 1905, contains transcripts of medi- 
aeval records that mention Caen in Nor- 
mandy four times. On one page the name 
is spelt ‘‘ Kane,”’ and on the others ‘‘ Cane.” 

But in the reign of Henry VIII 
there was much traffic with Caen and the 


this MS., it might be evidence. At present | Domestic State Papers of the reign contain 
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numerous instances of letters written from 
Caen and of references to the town. Caen 


stone also was much used by Henry VIII | 


in the construction of his castles and the 
building of the palace of Nonsuch, Surrey, 
and the references to Cane stone prove be- 


yond a doubt that the ordinary untravelled | 
Englishman spelt Caen as he pronounced it, 
namely, ‘‘ Cane.’’ Thus, in the Calendar of | 


State Papers for 1538, in two volumes, in 
vol. i. there is on p. 210 a letter from George 
Loveday to Thomas Wriothesley, { 
March 21, and written from Caen, saying 
that he has sent 17 tons of stone. 

On p. 282 of the same volume, J. Craiford 
writes to Wriothesley on 12 April, and tells 
him that the stone provided by Mr. Love- 
day has ‘‘ now come from Cane.’’ In the 


dated * 


Dec., 1741, Argyll was not the owner. 
J. G. Muppiman. 


EWCASTLE THEATRES (clxiv. 372).— 
The Moot-hall in the Castle Garth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which must be the 
same place as the Hall of Judicature, Castle 
Yard, was used by permission of five jus- 
tices by theatrical companies, at intervals 
at least from 1711, and probably earlier. 
In 1781 and 1782 there was a rival theatre 
called the New Theatre in the Castle Garth. 


| Probably, therefore, the two theatres men- 


tioned by your correspondent were not iden- 
tical, as I do not think the Moot-hall would 
be called a _ theatre. See Archaeologia 


| Aeliana, 2nd or new series, vol. iv. (1860), 


second volume, on p. 134, near the end of | 


a long list of payments for Nonsuch, occurs 
the item, “‘ Carriage of stone from Merton 
400 loads at 8d. of Caan,” etc. Again, in 
the Calendar for 1540, on p. 248, T. 
ten, Comptroller, writing to Mr. 

Paymaster of the King’s Works, on 24 


will amount, ‘‘ as near as I can estimate, 
to £1,500, besides what you have already 
paid (to the ships last here) for sea coal 
and Cane stone.”’ 

All that is needed now is to find an in- 
stance of the name applied to the property 
in earlier ‘times. 
fident. 

Now, Mr, Rosrnson has proved that he 
has carefully studied the pamphlet of 1925. 
So, when copying his extract from Parke, 


Mar- | 
Lorde, | 


| terworth, 1933). 


p. 235 et seq., notices of theatrical perform- 
ances in Newcastle taken from the Newcastle 
Courant. 

M. H. Dopps. 


HE MYSTERY WOMAN OF CAMP- 
BELL ISLAND (clviii. 5).—Another 
version of ‘the legend appears in a recently- 


| publis <, ‘A Very Gallant - 
April, states that the pay for the castles | pied tok, 2 Sey et 


man’ [Capt. L. E. G. Oates, of Antarctic 
fame] by L. C. Bernacchi (Thornton But- 
Though this version con- 


| tains obvious historical errors, it may be of 
| interest to your correspondent Mr. Henry 
| BaTEson. 


It will be found, I am con- | 


he knew the following facts, stated at length | 


in it: 

1. On 13th May, 1720, Argyll and others, 
sold ‘‘ Caenwood ’’ (not Kenwood) to Wil- 
liam Dale, an upholsterer (compare John 
Macky’s ‘Journey through England,’ 
second edition, 1722. The first ed. of 1714, 
also terms the place ‘‘ Caenwood.”’ 

2. Dale mortgaged the place, was fore- 
closed, and in 1740, three years after 
Argyll’s death, it was sold to the Earl of 
Bute. 

Yet Mr. Rosrnson, knowing all this, has 
brushed it aside to prove that the term 
“ Kenwood ”’ existed before Rocque’s map 
of 1746. All the readers of ‘N. and Q.° 


H. B. 


AMILIES OF SERS AND SIRR (elxiv. 
173, 213, 265, 338, 377).—Again I thank 
Mr. Duppinc. I am afraid the suggested 
names of ‘‘ Seres’”’ and ‘‘ Surr’’ are not 
relevant to the purpose in hand. The his- 
tory of the families of ‘“Sers’’ and “ Sirr ”’ 
renders difficult establishing instances of 
spelling these surnames either as ‘‘ Seres ”’ 
or “‘ Surr.’? In case of the numerous race 


| called “ Sears,’’ ‘‘ Sayers,’’ etc.: the spell- 


ings are neither uniform nor dependable, 
and maybe ‘‘ Seres’’ is another form of 
those names. It is found 1564, 1576 — 
Green, Domestic Series, State Papers. 
‘‘Surr ”’ is the name of a Yorkshire fam- 
ily found at Aldborough, and branches at 
Crambe from 1660 (Lay Subsidies, Hearth 
Tax Returns, 1664-84, Yorks.). Well into 


| the nineteenth century one of them changed 


are as much interested as myself in asking | 


Mr. Rostnson to explain. 
that Argyll’s will, at Somerset House (Boy- 
cott, 502) proved on 31 Oct., 1743, does not 


I should add | 


even mention Lord Bute, or the property, of | 
which, at the date of the will, namely 31 | 


u to i, and so made the name “ Sirr,’”’ a 
form which his descendants adopted. The 
families of Sirr had then long been domi- 
ciled in Ireland, in the north, with the 
svelling ‘‘ Sers’’ at first, and in Dublin. 
Except that in more modern times the name 
“‘Surr”’ appears sometimes with the spell- 
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ing ‘‘ Sir,’ only the representatives of the 
family of Sirr of Dublin bear the name of 
Sirr in England. All this is clearly set 
forth in ‘ Addenda to the Genealogy of Sirr 
of Dublin,’ Miscell. Gen. et Herald, 5th 
Series, vol. vii., part xi., which gives details 
of the Huguenot family of Sers. ‘ 

The descendants of Peter Sers of Gedney 
adhered to the form “ Sers.”’ “— 


PINT OF ALL NATIONS” (clxiv. 

336, 395, 427).—I think the following 
gives some idea of the manner in which the 
Russian Navy carried out a similar custom. 
The late Mr. Burrell Strout, of Boston, 
U.S.A., told me, some fifty years ago, that 
he had been a guest on board a Russian 
man-of-war in the Baltic; and, that at the 
end of a very elaborate luncheon, when 
every person appeared to have drunk 
enough, marines appeared and placed a 
large china punch-bow! on the centre of the 
table. Upon this were placed two crossed 
bayonets, and then an immense Jump of 
sugar. The attendants went round the 
table and collected all the bottles, and from 
those which were not empty,. brandy, vodka 
champagne, other wines, and English beer, 
the contents were poured over the sugar. 
spirit added, and lighted. 

This was left until the sugar disappeared, 
and then the contents were ladled out and 
each guest had to drink as much as he could. 
‘The last state of [each] man was worse 
than the first.’ Mr. Strout was a 
very abstemious man, and he had, during 
luncheon confined himself, as far as pos- 
sible, to Bass’ bitter beer—which he told 
me was greatly appreciated by Russians 
and cost, at that time, as much as cham- 
pagne. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


There was an instance of a similar con- 
coction later that that of the hospitable, 
foxhunting squire of E. Kent. My old 
Regiment, about 1860, was commanded by 
a purchase Colonel of the old school, who 
saw to the frequent circulation of the bottle, 
and sat up late playing cards, while keep- 
ing the orderly officer up to ring the bell. 
On band-nights, as a finale, he often had 
all the undrunk, opened wine put together— 
champagne and_ sparkling Moselle, the 
Mess port, sherry and claret (which 
facetious Latinists termed ‘ Noli me tan- 
gere’’; ‘‘Ne-mo me impuné_lacessit”’; 
““Nunquam dormio’’) liqueurs, brandy, ete. 





These were then set alight, and the blue 
flames earned for it the name of ‘* Hell- 
Cup.’’ Once in my time, in 1876, we 
essayed ‘an experimental repetition, when 
each had a sip, 'to say he had tasted it; then 
by universal desire it was poured away, so 
that the mess-waiters could not be tempted. 
We believed it to be the Colonel’s invention, 
but now it seems as if its origin lay in 
“A Pint of All Nations.”’ 
ALFRED WELBY. 


ICCONSON: DILLON (clxiv. 424).— 
tdward Dicconson (b. 3 Sept. 1700), the 
rebuilder of Wrightington Hall in 1748, 
married 7 Feb. 1721/2 Mary, sister of Sir 
Edward Blount of Sodington, 4th Bart., by 
whom he had four sons and six daughters. 
According to Major Kdward Milner, the 
second daughter Mary married ‘* Conde 
Dillon de ‘lerraforte’’ (The Month, June 
1907, p. 588), but was there such a title, 
presumably Spanish or Portuguese? The 
title of Comte de Dillon was recognised for 
Theobald Dillon together with his mother 
and brothers, Charles Edward known as 
““le Beau Dillon’’ and Francis Theobald, 
and the first-named was admitted auz 


honneurs de la Cour de France by Louis 
XVI. [ste], 17 March 1770 (Ruvigny, 


‘ Titled Nobility of Europe,’ 1914, p. 580), 
but Louis XV. was reigning in 1770. Theo- 
bald, who was Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal et 
Militaire de St.-Louis, was made Maréchal 
de Camp 28 Oct. 1816 and died 28 July 
1819; he was son and heir of Robert Dillon, 
Seigneur de Terrafort in France (loc. cit.), 
who died at Bordeaux in 1769 (Burke, 
‘General Armory,’ 1878, p. 286) and was 
heir male of the Dillons of Kilcornan who 
were cadets of those of Drumrany, Co. 
Westmeath (loc. cit.; Ruvigny, loc. cit.). 
Mary Dicconson is said to have married 
in 1726 Robert Dillon, lord of Terrafort in 
France (Burke, op. cit., p. 284) and “ heir 
male of tthe Kilcornan line’ (Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 9th ed., 1898, p. 402), 
but the date is obviously impossible and 
probably about twenty years too early. 
Where was Terrafort (or Terraforte) and 
what was the lordship? Did it carry with 
it a title, which only required to be recog- 
nised at Court? Was Mary Dicconson the 
wife of Robert and the mother of his child- 
ren and did she become a Countess only as 
a widow in the way suggested by Ruvigny? 
All the ‘ D.N.B.’ says about Robert Dillon 
is that he was formerly a banker at Dublin 
who settled at Bordeaux. Edouard, Comte 
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Dillon, ‘‘ le beau Dillon,’’ was born in Eng- | 
land in 1750 or 1751 according to some, but 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
in 1751 and that his wife Fanny, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Holland, died in 1775; “he 


says he was born at Bordeaux | 


rose to the rank of Lieut-General and died | 


in 1839 without issue male. Other sons 
were Francis, Knight of St. Louis and the 
Legion of Honour, Maréchal de Camp at 
the Restoration and Lieut. -General in 1825; 
Robert (Robert Guillaume in ‘ D.N.B.’ ), 
Maréchal de Camp in 1791 and Lieut.- 
General in 1816; Henri (Roger Henri), born 
at Bordeaux 11 June 1762, Commendatory 
Abbot of Oigny, Grand-Vicar of Dijon and 
Dean of the Ste-Chapelle before the Revolu- 
tion, an author, afterwards a curator of the 
Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris, died 1829 
or 1831; Arthur, Commendatory Abbot of 
Uzerche "and Grand-Vicar of the archdioceses 
of Narbonne and Albi before 1789, an 
author, died about 1810. By some the 





been reserved for cases of mutiny. In the 
East, at any rate, its terrors would be greatly 
enhanced owing to the difficulties which such 
method of execution must necessarily place 
in the way of the due performance of the 
subsequent obsequies to which such impor- 
tance is attached by Orientals. 
Vv. 


‘ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 

DOWN (clxili. 224, 263, 283, 323, 355, 
395, 482; clxiv. 45, 104, 356).—Mr. Herbert 
E. Palmer, writing in the Spectator, June 
9, 1933, p. 834, says: 


The cries of nearly all moor birds are as 
strange and wild and uncanny as the land 
they live in. The grouse often makes a sound 
which is extraordinarily human. As you 
startle it from its rest in the heather it flies 


off crying, “Go back; Go back! Go back!,” 


| two human monosyllables swiftly reiterated in 


Abbés Henri and Arthur appear confused | 


with alleged contemporary cousins (e.g. 
‘Grand Dict. Larousse,’ vi. 855, col. 2). I 
should be glad to have further particulars 
of Mary Dicconson, her husband and child- 
ren. 


H. FT... A. 
LOWING FROM GUNS (clxiv. 390, 431). 


—A very much earlier instance of this 
punishment than that cited by CoLonEL 
WELBy may be mentioned. On 8 Sept., 1764, 
the 9th Bn. (Gillis-ki-paltan) of Bengal 
Sepoys broke into open mutiny. The Corm- 
mander-in-Chief, Major Hector Munro 
(afterwards General Sir Hector Munro, 
K.B.), considering it necessary to make a 
severe example— 


Ordered eight-and-twenty of the most 
culpable ‘to be picked out, and tried by a drum- 
head general court-martial, when the whole 
were sentenced to suffer death. The eight 
guns, with the detachment, being brought out, 
the first eight were fixed to their muzzles and 
blown away. Here it was, that three of the 
grenadiers entreated to be fastened to the 
guns on the right, declaring, 


| and ‘‘ 
_the Birmingham Post, 18 May, 


| dialects of human speech. 


jas: “* Will you, 


that as they | 


always fought on the right, they hoped their | 
last Tequest would be complied with, by being | 


suffered to die in the post of honour. Their 
petition was granted, and they were the first 
executed . The other twenty were ordered 
to the sev eral stations of the army, where they 
all suffered death in the same manner. (‘ An 
LS geigea Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Bengal Native Infantry, from _its first 
formation in 1757, to 1796,’ by Capt. Williams, 
pp. 170-1. London, 1817). 


This punishment would appear to have’ 


a hoarse chuckle. 


He goes on to quote James Hogg about 
the skylark, which reminds me that Hogg, 
the Ettrick shepherd, used ‘ poolly-woolly ”’ 
for the cry of the curlew, and “ gelloch ”’ for 
that of the eagle (the ‘‘ ern ’’). These words 
“ poolly-woolly ’’ and ‘‘gelloch’’ are to be 
found in J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ which also gives ‘ pink-twink ”’ 
pinkety ’’ for the chaffinch. As to 
the chaffinch, the writer (“‘H. J. W.’’) of 
an article on ‘The Language of Birds’ in 
1933, says: 

The chaffinch and yellow-bunting have stereo- 
typed songs with local variations akin to the 
Thus in one dis- 
trict the song of the former may be translated 
will you kiss-me-dear?” while 
in another locality it may be: “ I’ll be very, 
very pleased to.” 

He also mentions the harsh 
of fieldfares, 


* chak-chak ’ 
L. R. 


Birmingham University. 


M. STRACHAN. 


I take the following from ‘The Adven- 
turers of Bermuda,’ by Henry Wilkinson, 
Oxford University Press: 


The first night that I anchored in the bay, 
I sent a small boat to an inlet to look for 
water, but none was found. At dusk, such 
a shrieking and din filled the air that fear 
seized us. Only one variety of bird makes this 
noise, but the concerted yell is terrible, and 
standing out from it were individual voices 
shouting diselo! diselo! (tell ’em, tell ’em). 
— seaman said to me: “ What is this devil 
Out with it! Let’s hear 


M. H. Donpps. 


trying to tell me? 
what it is!” 
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“““MURST BE HE THAT MOVES MY 
BONES ” (clxiv. 263, 304, 341, 376, 
430).—In the entrance arch under the tower 
of Christ Church, Greyfriars, London, is 
affixed an anonymous wall monument with 

the following inscription :— 

Here Lyes 

A Benefactor 

Let no one 

Move his Bones. 


The tablet was removed in 1905 from the 
cloisters of Christ’s Hospital and the bones 
were reinterred in the City of London 
Cemetery. 

P. E. Jones. 


POWER HAMLETS (elxiv. 390).—Wheat- 


ley and Cunningham (‘ London Past and | 


Present’) give the following information : 


Certain parishes or hamlets, and liberties 
without the jurisdiction of the City of Lon- 
don, and formerly within the liberties of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. ‘These liberties in- 
clude Hackney, Norton Folgate, Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields, Whitechapel, East Smithfield, St. 
Katherine’s, Wapping, Ratcliffe, 
Limehouse, Poplar, Blackwall, Bromley, Old 
Ford, Mile End, Bethnal Green, etc. By the 
Reform Act of 1831 they were constituted a 
Parliamentary Borough, returning two mem- 
bers to represent their interests in the House 
of Commons. 
borough was divided into the parliamentary 
boroughs of Hackney and the Tower Hamlets, 
each to return two members to Parliament. 
By the Reform Act of 1885 Hackney was 


divided into North, Central and South, each | 


returning one member; and the Tower Ham- 
lets into Whitechapel, St. George’s, Lime- 
house, Mile End, Stepney, Bow and Bromley 
and Poplar, each returning one member. 


H. Hersert Rosprnson. 


The manor of Stepney was the greatest of 
those connected with St. Paul’s and extended 
from Aldgate to the Lea, and from the 
Thames to the northern heights. It com- 
prised at least seven modern parishes and 
innumerable smaller ecclesiastical divisions, 
and included the whole of the present East 


End. The Tower Hamlets are certain ham- | 
lets or parishes, and liberties without the | 


jurisdiction of the City of London, and form- 
erly within the liberties of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower. By the Reform Act (1831) 
they were constituted a Parliamentary 
borough, returning two members, but the 
Act of 1867 divided it into Hackney and the 
Tower Hamlets, each returning two mem- 
bers. The Act of 1885 again divided Hack- 
into three, each returning one member, and 


Shadwell, | 


By the Reform Act of 1867 the | 


| the Tower Hamlets into Whitechapel, St. 
| George’s, Limehouse, Mile End, Stepney, 
Bow and Bromley and Poplar each return- 
ing one member. Cf. Loftie’s ‘ History of 
| London,’ ii. 136, and Wheatley-Cunning- 
| ham, iii. 312, 400. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J. ARDAGH. 
USANNA COLLETT, SISTER OF 
NICHOLAS FERRAR: CORRES. 
PONDENCE OF (clxiv. 406).—The bound 
volume of letters written by Mrs. Collett 
between 1600 and 1645, is now the property 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Up to 
the time of its acquisition by ‘the Bodleian 
| in 1925, it was in the possession of Miss L. 
C. Peacey, of Cheltenham, who is a grand- 

daughter of the Mr. Buckle referred to. 


HENRY COLLETT. 


RS. JANE SHORE’S HUSBAND (clxivy, 
406). — Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, 
author of ‘ Life of Henry V’ and editor of 
‘ Chronicles of London’ and Stow’s ‘ Survey 
of London,’ contributed the brief biographi- 
cal notice of Jane Shore to the 11th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He gives 
the name of her husband as William Shore, 
a goldsmith. Most of his information was 
gleaned from Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Life of 
Richard III,’ edited by J. R. Lumby (Cam- 
bridge, 1883), supplemented a little by 
Edward Hall (‘ Chronicle,’ pp. 363-364). 
May I ask if there is any foundation for 
the statement that Shoreditch derived the 
first part of its name from Jane’s associa- 
tion with the place ? 
H. Askew. 
OURCE WANTED: BLANCHE PARRY 
(clxiv. 391, 431). — I believe that George 
Ballard’s account of Blanche Parry is the pe 
one published. 
Her will was printed in 1845 and there is 
a grangerised copy in the library here. Also 
Mr. G. McNeil Rushforth read a paper on 
| Bacton to the Woolhope Club several years 
ago in which he gave several details of the life 
of Blanche Parry but this has not yet been 


published. 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 


Public Library, Hereford. 

oie WANTED (clxiv. 424).— 
“Wynter ys i-cumin in 
Lhoudly syng tish-u” 

are the opening lines of a short poem, titled 
“An Ancient Poem” in a little volume called 
“Some Verse’ by F. S., published by Sidgwick 
and Jackson Ltd., in Nov. 1915. Since then 
several impressions have appeared. 


W. BRaApDBROOKE. 
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Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800. 
By Charles E. Kany. (University of 
California Press. £2 2s. net). 

[* his preface Dr. Kany warns his readers 

to keep in mind that many of the more 
general aspects of a city’s life are usually 
to be taken for granted. In this connection 
we would make our one criticism—and that 





in spite of remarks of his designed to antici- | 


pate and rebut it. This almost bewildering 
picture of futilities and eccentricities (full 
of colour, movement, of charm, even, as it 


is) requires—in order to balance it, to give | tivity to French influence. 


their due effect to its elements of satire and 
gaiety,—some indication, however, limited, 


of the life and ways of the ordinary sober | 


citizen upon whose consent to be steady the 
very existence of these amusing parasites 
depended. Moreover, these are in some sort 
deformations or exaggerations of himself, so 
that to have him adequately present to the 
mind is to appreciate him better. 

Dr. Kany writes from great fulness of 
knowledge. Besides that, by giving refer- 
ence to his authority for 
statement he makes, he enables those who 
will to check his descriptions and draw more 
things from his sources. In addition to the 
notes there is a lengthy bibliography in 
which the paucity of foreign books—espe- 


cially before the twentieth century—is not- | 


able. English does well with observers so 
good as Townsend (1786-7) and Blanco 
White (1822). One of the principal store- 
houses from which matter has been drawn is 


and customs. A chapter is devoted to the 
tertulia—the Spanish version of that assem- 
bling of a group of friends evening by even- 
ing for conversation, which once bore so 
great a part in social intercourse. <A chap- 
ter on the Theatre, and one on Culture and 
Religion (these are regarded from rather an 
external point of view, though the pages on 
culture come nearest of any to scndiae the 
ordinary business of life which keeps the 
world going) comprise the rest. 

The total picture is, of course, one of 
decay. There is effort at reform on the part 
of the authorities, but the nation is sunk in 
idleness and frivolity; and combines a 
curious stupidity with a deadening recep 
It must be re- 
membered that we are concerned only with 
Madrid, and that in the capital vices and 
absurdities of all sorts flourished dispropor- 
tionately, so that the genuine Spanish char- 
acter with such possibility of revival as it 
possessed, was there more than elsewhere 
overlaid. But making all allowance for that 


| —as well as for some rather rare and fugi- 


virtually every | 


tive touches of energy and wit—the general 
impression left is of a society so deeply 
devitalised that its follies have not life 
enough in them to be really amusing, and its 


| evil-doings are calculated rather to bore than 


| without Spanish fascination about it. 


to shock. It is a condition manifested in 
Spain with many local peculiarities, and not 
Not 
only the lover of Spain but also the stu- 
dent of human nature generally will find 
himself indebted to Dr. Kany for the clever 


| account of it which he gives us here. 


the work of Ramén de la Cruz, comprised in | 
some four hundred and fifty plays—satirical | 
sketches of the life of Madrid in his day. | 


To a study of these Dr. Kany has added 
study of records and contemporary news- 
papers preserved at Madrid, as well as re- 
ports of travellers. He has also made lucky 
search among contemporary pictures and 
provided his book with abundant and effec- 
tive illustration. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. 
By J. Holland Rose. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


ROBABLY many of our readers remem- 
ber a day in their youth when they 
closed that fine book, Mahan’s ‘ Influence of 
Sea-Power upon History,’ with the feeling 
that they had entered upon a sort of new 


| kingdom. Dr. Holland Rose, however, after 


The material thus brought together is | 


Pleasantly handled. 
grasp the extent and parts of the city within 


After being made to | 


the compas of its walls and gates, and see- | 


ing such famous areas as the Puerto del Sol, 
the Plaza Mayor, and the Prado, with their 
typical crowds at typical moments, we are 
given description of life in different grades 
of society from the court downwards, sketches 
of social types with their dress and manners 


all these years, finds that too little even yet 
is made of the importance of naval affairs 
to the life and political development of 
States, and, in particular, that we are far 
from estimating aright how great a part 


| her command of the Mediterranean played 


in the supremacy of Rome. We begin with 
the paddle-driven and oar-driven vessels of 
pre-Homeric antiquity, and end with the 
lumbering Alexandrian corn-ship carrying 
her great mast and leathern sail, and com- 
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pletely helpless in storm, as St. Paul knew 
her when she broke at last to bits under him 
and his shipmates in the little bay at Malta. 
The Roman dependance on corn from abroad 
is a familiar fact; the basis of her resolute 
hold of the sea lay in economic necessity. 
Dr. Holland Rose asks further what enabled 
her to keep that hold successfully and, in 
suggesting the answer, throws light on the 
reasons for the failure of naval powers be- 
fore her and since. Rome had, what Athens 
and Carthage, what Venice, Genoa, the 
Dutch Republic, had not: first, sufficient 
man-power, and next—a yet greater advant- 


age—a land rich enough in good timber to | 


furnish her fleets for age after age. This 
factor we do not remember to have seen ade- 
quately emphasised before. 

Yet these advantages, as Dr. Holland 
Rose shows, would not have availed her with- 
out the steadiness and persistence, the com- 
bination of foresight and grit which charac- 
terized her people, and here he makes an 
effective point of the general dislike of the 
sea among the Romans, so that their effici- 
ency as seamen was the outcome of their 
commonsense, thoroughness, and sober readi- 
ness to adapt themselves to the realities of 
a situation. The seamen of the Mediter- 
ranean proved themselves more inventive and 


skilful in the use of fleets than in the actual | 


construction of vessels and their rigging, 
moreover, they had no compass to guide them 
—facts which, in absence, too, of a love for 
the sea, must greatly enhance our respect 
for their daring. The Rhodians come near- 
est to being a true sea-faring people as we 
understand sea-faring, and, 


the matter be judged according to the law of 
the Rhodians ... ’’, and the adoption, it 
would seem, of much of the Rhodian mari- 


time law by the Romans, Dr. Rose suggests | 


that in considerable measure the maritime 
law of to-day owes its origin ultimately to 
Rhodes. 

The struggle between Rome and Hannibal 
is perhaps the most picturesque part of the 
sea-story of the Mediterranean, but the most 
fruitful in political and economic lessons is 
the growth of Roman supremacy in the East- 
ern waters. The establishment and duration 
of the Roman domination there offers abund- 
ant matter for meditation to social and poli- 
tical thinkers of the present moment. Econ- 
omic dangers and confusions brought forth 











recalling the | 


saying attributed to Antoninus Pius: *‘ Let | ive ‘their names and addresses, for the infor- 








dictatorship ; the dictatorship of Rome rested 
first and last on control of the sea; and out 
of these came the range and the solidity of 
the Pax Romana, which formed the Medi- 
terranean world into a great unity. From 
one end ‘to the other of the sea was a long, 
it might be a perilous, voyage: goods and 
travellers in those days, could never, as they 
say in France, briler une étape; space 
exacted its full toll of time. But, perhaps, 
our self-satisfaction in the contrast between 
then and now ought truly, as Dr. Rose sug- 
gests, to be neutralised by our having lost 
what the Pax Romana bestowed—freedom of 
movement. We have narrowed time and 
overcome the obstruction of space, only to 
be brought up short by the less noble obstruc- 
tion of the passport. 


THE Oxrokp Press sends us Dr. J. E. 
Wells’s Fifth Supplement to his Manual 
of the Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400 (8s. 6d.) — containing additions 
and modifications up to July, 1932. Chap- 
xiii, ‘ Pieces Lyrical in Impulse or in 
Form,’ contains record of interesting sug- 
gestions and of the whereabouts of MSS. 


CoRRIGENDA 


At ante p. 430, col. 1, 1. 12, for “ Solihill” 
read Solihull, and ibid col. 1, 1 .13 from foot, 
“surreptious ” should read surreptitious. 

At ante p. 428, col. 2, 1. 30, for “ Hailand” 
read Harland, and ibid col. 2, 1. 21 from foot, 
for “seventeenth ” read seventh. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and psge 
os — the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieads which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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1For classified articles see ANonymMous Works, BrstiograpHy, Books Recentty Pus- 


LISHED, CHRISTIAN Names, Crests, EprroriaL, EprrapHs, Foix-Lore, 


Lonpon, Mortogs, Ptace-NaMEs, 


HERALDRY, 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES, QUOTATIONS, RHYMES, 
Sones aND BaLLtaps AND SURNAMES. | 





A 
Abbots Bromley Horn Dance, (Mem.), 415 
Accounts, 18th century, 420 
Acis and Galatea, Masque at Lancaster in 1777, 


actors in, 
_ (Rev. Henry), of Maryland, U.S.A., 


Addison (Joseph), Notes on an 
letter of, 128 

Adelphi Estate Bill, passed by the House of 
Lords, (Mem.), 

“Aerodrome” and “ Airman” in Latin, 186 

Agriculture and Industry, Seasonal factors in, 
98, 119, 227 

Aislabie family of Studley, 318, 358 

Albany (Duchess of), her marriage to Count 
Roehenstart, 115 

“ Albata,” use of the word, 32, 69 

Albury (Albery) family, 281, 320, 341 

Alexandra Palace Theatre, closing of, 243 

All Hallows-on-Sea, Sheppey, Kent, origin of 
the name, 443 

Allotments, History of, (Mem.), 127 
All Saints, Fulham, inscriptions 
churchyard of, 152 

Altar, serving at the, with long hair, 460 
Ararat as a Turkish place-name, 136 

Anchor and Bodices (Exeter), as a public-house 
name, 8 

Anderson (Charles), vice-consul at Naples, 373 

Anderson (Capt. Charles) of the o4th Foot, his 
brother, James William, and Arthur, 44 
Anderson’ family and Clan Anrias, 407 
Anderson family of Borland, Ayrshire, 264; of 
Penley, 28; of Scandinavian extraction, 282 


unpublished 


from 


the | 


| Anderson (Gilbert), of Udol, Aberdeen, his 
parents, 301 

Anderson’ (John), of Tomachon, 66 

Anderson (Robert), took part in Scottish 





Rebellion of 1715 245 
Anderson (Margaret), married c. 1645 Patrick 
Smith 44 
Anderson, Lindsay, 
lies, 138 
Andrews (Henry C.), 
engraver, 139, 177 
Angel Hotel, Guildford, finds at, (Mem.), 128 
Angers, Ancient Faculty of Medicine, Students 
from the British Isles at, 218 
Angostura Bitters, making of, (Mem.), 
Anne, Queen, her children, 80; prayer 
with her signature, 218 


Anonymous Works:— 


‘Oxford Spy The,’ 101, 160 

“Philosophie Venus The,’ 188 

* Recitations in Rhyme or Leisure Moments 

Beguiled,’ by a Doncastrian, 154, 231 
Anreas Clan, and the Anderson family, 407 
Anthologies of poems on music, painting etc., 
264 

Anti Napoleonic sermon to the 56th Foot, 3 
“Aphrodite of Corneto,” its whereabouts, 226 


Moore and Lumsden fami- 


botanical painter and 


361 
book 


Apprentices and Salmon, 240, 283, 319, 448; 
Run Away, 110, 177, 213 
Arabian Nights, Translations from French 


Edition, 335 

Ararat as a Turkish place-name, 136 
Aristocratic Type, the, 45, 87, 194 
Artis Logicae, Milton’s, 149 
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Arundel Society, history of, 443 

Asparagus, in its wild form, (Mem.), 199, 365 
‘ Aspired,” authority for its use as meaning 
“ snuffed up,” 406 

Assyrian Christians, Catholicus of, 263 

Aston as a surname, 138 

Aston (Henry Hervey), married Catherine Dic- 
conson, 1758, 424 

Atkinson (Alexander), inventor of parcel post 
and workmen’s tickets, 115, 159 

Atkinson (Philip), husband of Katherine, 
daughter of 2nd Viscount Bulkeley, 44 

Australia, first Durham graduate to become a 
clergyman in, 207 

Australian Genealogist The, (Mem.), 91 

Axe Tavern, Aldermanbury, demolition of, 105 


Bagots Park Goats, 408 
Bagpipe, Lincolnshire, use of, 459 
Bagshaw (Bishop), Formula of, 282 
Bagshawe (Edward), prisoner, 
Lieutenant of the ‘Tower, 113 
Bailey (J—), sculptor, 1831-1862, 226 
“Baired Blanket, ”? meaning of the expression, 


Bakers and Baking, A bibliography of, (Mem.), 


Pe (General), his identity, 99 
Balbastra (Maria Dolores), Her grandfather, 
135 


Bald Face Stag as a public-house name, 8, 67 

Ballard (Robert), his identity, 99 

Bank of England, defence of, (Mem.), 397; 
felling of lime tree in Garden Court at, 316 

Barbecue, ceremony of the, (Mem.), 253, 441 


Barbor (George), of Fremington, Co. Devon, | 
07 | “ Blurb,” 


Barclay, Cheyne, Seton and De Quincy fami- 
lies, 263 
“Bar plaid,’ meaning of the expresson, 317 


p 
Barrat (Robert), his translation of Du Bartas, | 
117 ' Bodyar (or Bodyer), family of Cornwall, arms 

as a name for a farm, 80, 122, 227) ‘ 


** Barton,” 

Bates (Sergeant), his march to Guildhall from 
Gretna Green, 280 

Bath Road, date of calculating mileage from 
Hyde Park Corner, 244, 286, 303, 341 

“Beating the Bounds,” 





| 
| 


his letter to the | 


as an expression, 116 


Beauchamp of Ryme and De Bellocampo of | 


Hatch, 175 

Becket (Thomas), his cape, 8 

Beckingham family of Bourne Place, Bishops- 
bourne, Kent, 304, 338, 377 

Bedford Music Hall, closing of, 243 

Bedford Row Beadle, 226 

“Bees Telling the,’”? a custom still observed, 
186 


Berners (John Bourchier, 2nd Lord), centen- | 


ary of death, (Mem.), 163 
Berrow Church, Nanfan sermon at, 
128 


Bibliography :— 


(Mem.), 


Bakers and Baking, A 

(Mem.), 92 
Bibliographical Society, (Mem.), 1 
Church Furniture, best books on, 282, 320 
Coleridge Marginalia, 209 


Bibliography of, 


Bibliography :— 
Crane ae, 

sketches, 4 
Dickinson (Emily), bibliographical note, 


‘Fuller’s Worthies,’ Bibliography of, 136 
Laurin (Arne), Catalogues of his Journa- 

listic Library, 41 
Indian Monamental Bib- 
“Wolfert Roost,’ 


early printings of his 


Inscriptions, 
liography of, 63, 
—, (Washington), 


Mitford (Mary Russell), 
2 


Plants, care of, old books on, 65, 160, 321 
Phoenicians in Britain, books on, 407, 446 
sr saeaaale German, Mediaeval, books on, 9, 


Settle (Elkanah), Bibliography of, 114 
“ Bibliothica Curiosa,” complete list of, 175, 
214, 340 
“ Bicetre,” origin of the name, (Mem.), 1, 53 
Bingley and Grey of Groby families, 244, 286, 
374 


Bibliography of, 


Birds, songs of, 45, 104, 357, 465 

Birth Freaks, 78, 128, 157, 193, 230, 
376 

Bishops, Anglican in the 17th century and the 
Cardinalate, 317, 358, (corrigendum, 342) 

Blair’s (Robert) Poetry, The Canon of, 185 

Blake (William), text of “a fairy  stept 
upon my knee,” 388 

* Blakes,” 460 

Blannin family of Bristol, 43 

Blossom on fruit trees, , (Mem.), 361 

“ Blowing from guns” as a punishment for 
soldiers, 390, 431, 465 

Blue Bell as a place-name, 282 

inventor of the world, 101, 227 

Boas Fur, date of their introduction, 245, 286, 


304 
Bodoni (G. B.), his correspondence 
Benjamin Franklin, 460 


250, 322, 


with 


of, 320 
Bolton Gardens, No. 31, by ge oe to Sir 
Edwin Arnold at, (Mem.), 21 
Bookbindings Cuir- ciselé, in English libraries, 
(Mem.), 253 
“ Booked in alphabet.” source of the phrase, 
139 
Books Recently Published :— 
Aspects of Shakespeare Lectures before 
the British ew, 1923-1931, 288 
Berkeley’s (G. F. H.), Italy in the Making, 
1815-1846, 161 
Blunden’s (Edmund), Charles Lamb and 
His Contemporaries, 360 
Book of Fayttes = ae and pA Chyvalrye, 
Edited by A Byles, 


Bradford’s. Glen Angell), Heart: Burial, 
342 

Cambridge Ancient gg Mie The 
Roman Republic aw S. A. Cok, F. 


E. Adcock and Me. ” Charisoworth, 7 
Cambridge History b “India The, Vol. 


The Indian Empire, 1858-1918. Ed. ‘t. 
H. Dodwell. 

Cambridge Miscellany The, Vols. viii and 
ix; 
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Books Recently Published :— 
Clark’s (Ruth) Strangers and Sojourners 
at Port Royal, 34 


Davis's (E. ye Edmund Spenser: A Criti- 
cal Study, 2 

De la Hochfoucauld’s (Francois), A | 
Frenchman in England, 1784. Ed. by | 


Jean Marchand, Translated with notes | 


by S. E. Roberts, 144 
Deith’s (Eugen), A Grammar of the Buchan 

Dialect, ee) Vol. 

logy-Acci ence, 107 


Eden’s (F. Sydney), Ancient Stained and | 


Painted Glass, 288 


French Short Stories (Oxford World Clas- | 
Translated by K. Rebillon Lamb- | 


Gilbert’s (E. W.), The Exploration of Wes. | 


sics). 
ley, 


tern America, 1800-1850, 215 


Girault’s (F rancois), The Tale of Gargan- | 


tua and King Arthur, 17 


Harvey Darton’s (E. J.), Children’s Books | 


in England, 16 

Hottinger’s (M. D.), The Stories of Basle, 
Berne and Zurich, 252 

Index of Names to Burke’s Royal Families. 
Compiled by A. G. C. Fane, 

Kany’s 


Madrid, 1750-1800, 467 


Keene (Sir Benjamin, The Private Corres- | 
pondence of. Ed. by Sir Richard Lodge, | 


323 
_— (H. T.), A History of Standish, | 
269 


Glos, 


Owst’s (G. R.), at oa and Pulpit in | 


Mediaeval England, 4 

Oxford Book of yet ae Verse. Ed. by 
Mark Van Doren, 180 

Oxford Companion to English Literature. 
ee and Ed. by Sir Paul Harvey, 


Ostord es, The Shorter, Revised 
and Ed. by C . Onions, 251 
Pasquier’s (Abbé Emile) and _ Victor 


Dauphin’s Imprimeurs et Libraires de 
Anjou, 395 
Pepys’ (Samuel), Scattered Letters of, 
Transcribed and Ed. by Edwin Chappel, 

160 


6 

Percy’s (Thomas), Ancient Songs, Chiefly 
on Moorish Subjects, translated from the 
Spanish, 106 

Percy’s wr. The Oxford Movement in 
Scotland, 

a anol 8 , = A.), The Education of 

akespeare, 449 

Radulphi de Hengham Summae, Ed. by 
W. H. Dunham Jr., 197 

Reade’s_(Aleyn Lyell), ee Glean- 
ings. Part VI. 1735-1740, 

Rose’s (J. Holland), The ‘. in 
the Ancient World, 467 

we’ s (R. U.), Primative Arts and Crafts, 


Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. i, Parts 
and II. Ed. by William Grant, 125 
Ghalenente (William), A Short Life of, 
with sources Abridged by Charles Wil- 
liams from Sir Edmund Chambers’s Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, 107 


i, Phono- | 


Charles E.) Life and *Manners in | 


| Books Recently Published :— 





Siege of Jerusalem. Ed. by Dr. Mabel 
Day, 180 
Skeet’s (Francis), Life and Letters of 
H.R.H. Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of 
Albany, 89 
Sutherland’s (Lucy Stuart), A London Mer- 
chant, 


Thoresby Society, Publication of the, Vol. 
| xxxi, Part II. Vol. xxxiii, 377 
Tilley’s (Arthur), Three French Drama- 
tists, Racine, Manivaux, Musset, 215 
Vulgaria, The, of John Stanbridge and the 
Vulgaria of Robert Whittington, Ed. by 
Beatrice White, 179 
Warwickshire, Feet of Fines, Vol. i, 7. 
Rich. I (1195)-12, 7. I (1284), Abstracted 
by Ethel Stokes, 8 
Watt’s (William W. d Shilling Shockers of 
the Gothic School, 35 
Wells’s (J. E.) Fifth Supplement and 
Manual by ne in Middle English, 
1050-1400, 
Weseen’s (Alaurice), Words Confused and 
Misused, 7 
Whitley’s W. T.), Congregational Hymn- 
singing in England, 450 
World of Man, The, Prose Passages chiefly 
from the Works of the Great Historians, 
Classical and English, Chosen and ar- 
ranged by L. J. Cheney, 234 
Year’s Work in English Studies, Essays. 
Ed. by F. S. Boas and Dr. Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson, 449 
Young’s So Fitzgibbon), Comenius in 
Englan 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 36, 4 Ba 108, 162, 198, 
216, 234, 270, 324, 360, 378, 
Borough Theatre, ‘Stratford, , of, 243 
Bottles Old, of wine unopened, 67 
Bough house, origin of the term, 389, 447 
Bowl, a maplewood silver christening, 136, 179 
ol Finger, 265 
Bowyer’s (Dame Margaret), 
Richmond Churchyard, 317, 
Bozon, Bozun, Bozam: “ Comin and Heirs,” 


jpomnnent in 


Bradshaugh (Lady), correspondent of Samuel 
Richardson, 155, 19: 

Brass, an untraced of John Radpityme, 136, 
194, 229 

Bristol Theatres, Early, 372 

British Cemeteries in France, 117 

Bromley Market, 27 

ee of the same Christian name, 69, 156, 


Branl Count, married widow of Charles 
second Earl of Egremont, 318, 356 
Buckeridges, Sutton Courtenay, 101 

Buckton Castle, rhyme concerning buried 
treasure at, 


390 
bi “aaa, ”? in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 44, 


_. Club, Oxford, origin of, 116 

Burbage, derivation of the name, 210 

Burbage (Burbidge) family, settlers in U.S.A., 
391 

Buster Brown boys, 263, 285, 323, %39 

Butler, Quaker family of, 124, 213 

Butley Priory, Suffolk, history of, 135 
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Byron’s Adventures, A Contemporary Opinion | 


of, 74 
By shottles as a place-name, 14, 52 
Cc 
Campbell Island, the mystery woman of, 463 


Camden Theatre, closing of, 243 
Canterbury Cathedral, Clerk of Works, 318 
“Cape Goadel” in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 


Fall,’ 44 
Carew (Thomas), and Thoreau, 63 
Cardinalate, and 17th century Anglican 
Bishops, 317, 358, (corrigendum, 342) 
Casanova, Memoir of, key to, 226 
Case out of his nails,’ ’ meaning of sentence 
in ‘ Great Expectations,’ 186, 231 


— and Castle Tavern in Wood Street, 


31, 


Castle acai: solicitor of Durham, 319 


Catalogue of Silver Plate, Union of South 
egy 99 

Cats, Carthusians’, 172 
*Cavice,” meaning of the word, 210 
Chagford Church, “Devon, 21 
Chapel of Ease, Holloway Road, Rev. John 


Hambleton of, 391, 428 

Charlemagne’s Talisman belonging to Napoleon 
I, and III, 66, 120, 341 

Charles the Martyr, King, Society of, 336 
Charles I and the Death’s Head Moth, 206 

Chateaubriand (René de), jottings of, (Mem.), 


109 
Cine (Geoffrey), and the Duchess of Suffolk, 
226, 357 
‘Cheshire Sheaf, The,’ (Mem.), 38 
“Chevy Chase,’ Editions of, 381, 398, 
Parodies of, 436; References to, 308, 327, 
392, 427 
Cheyne, Seton, De 
families, 263 
Children’s Garland Poems, 447 
‘Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry,’ 
graver of Vignette, 11 
Chittlehampton Church, Devon, 22 
Chonasses, animals, known as, 28 
Christ Church, Westminster, Inscriptions from 
the churchyard of, 239; Lost Memorials, 403 
Christ’s Hospital, correct designation, 100, 178, 
231 


418; 
344, 


Quincy and_ Barclay 


en- 


Christian Names:— 


Cicely, 196, 249, 268 
Lutilla, 442 


Troth, 11, 52, 86, 359 
Christian Names, brother of the same, 69. 156, 
29 
Christian Names, unusual, 53, 87, 106, 158, 195, 
375, 411, 448, (corrigendum, 216) 


“Christis Croft,” folk- rhyme of, (Mem.), 379, 
428, (corrigendum, 468) 

Christow Church, Devon, 22 

Chudleigh Church, Devon, 23 

Chulmleigh Church, Devon, 23 

Church Furniture, best books on, 282, 320 

Churches of Devon, Sir Stephen Glynne’s Notes 
on, 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 277, 313, 348, 
385, 416, 454 

Churches, Ruined, restored to use, 354, 394, 428 





Churchwardens’ Accounts, 11th century, Words 


in 225, 265, 303 
Churchyards and Monuments, leaflet on, 
(Mem.), 199 
| Churchyards, Old, Yew Trees in, 225, 265, 340 


Churston Ferrers C hurch, Devon, 24 
Cibber (Colley) and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
first wife, date of her death, 372 
Cicely as a Christian Name, 196, 249, 
Cigar Store Indians, history of, 243, 

Clovelly Church, Devon, 24 

Clyst Honiton Church, Devon, 25 
Clyst St. George Church, Devon, 25 
Clyst St. Lawrence Church, Devon, 25 
Cob Hall, origin of the Street name, 25 
Cobham’s Cubs, article on, 254, 274, 290 
Cocked Hat, The, as an Inn sign, 80 


171; his 


268 
285 


“* Cocker, The,” published 1743, 187, 230, 284 
— fighting cocks supplied with helmets, 
Cockpit Yard, Bloomsbury, 460 
Coffinswell Church, Devon, 57 


| Coger’s Club in Fleet Street, 373, 412, 428 


“Coldest Complexion of Age,” source of the 
phrase, 139 

Coleridge’s Marginalia, 
ing, 209 

Collett (Susanna), sister of Nicholas Ferrer, 
correspondence wanted, 406, 466 

Collins family, portraits in the hands of H. 
N. Pym, 335 

Collinson (James), painter, portrait of, 174 

Colloqualisms of 1817, 79, 123 

Collumpton Church, Devon, 57 

Columbus (Christopher), on the stage, 430 

Colyton Church, Devon, 57 


information concern- 


Combe in Teignhead Church, Devon, 58 
Coombe Martin Church, Devon, 59 


Comenius, unpublished letter of, 21 
“ Compere- Loriot, derivation of, 263 aa 
Cook’ i * Voyages’ and the Nootka Commission, 


99, 
Cope rn his ancestry, 8 . 
—— (Charles Bertram), his fraud, 


(Mem.), 181 
Copland family of Aberdeenshire, 302 
Corbet (Elizabeth), her parentage, 28 
Corner Pin (St. Martin’s Lane), as a public- 
house name, 8, 50, 66 
Cornwood Church Devon, 59 
Coulson family of Great Ayton, Co. Yorks, 43 
“Countless Multitudes,” source of the phrase, 


Country Amusements in the early 19th century, 


335 
Courtesy titles, first use of, 187, 228, 268 
Cowper (William), a critic of his translation of 


Homer, 154 


Cox (Ross), author of ‘Adventures on the 
Columbia River,’ 187 
Crane (Stephen), early printings of his 


sketches, 42; report of the sinking of the 
Commodore, 352 
Crediton Church, 


Crests :— 


Devon, 95 


A boar passant, sable, charged with a pale 
argent thereon a leopard’s face proper, 
138, 231 
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Crests :— 
A demi fox regardant, 175 

Cromer St., St. Pancras, No. 120, 189 

Cromwell (Oliver), his burial, 334, 376, 391 

Crystal Palace Theatre, closing of, 243 

Culmstock Church, Devon, 96 

Cunniburgh, an anomalous entry in baptismal 
register at, 18! 

Curfew bell at Brant, Broughton, Co. 
(Mem.), 2 

“Curst be he that moves my bones,” 263, 304, 
341, 376, 430, (corrigendum, 468) 

Custos Rotulorum, dev elopment of the title, 43, 
82, 123 


Lincs., 


Daffodil, The, as the emblem of Wales, 42 

Dante memorials all over the world, 123 

Danube (River), as a place-name, 136, 192 

Dartington Church, Devon, 134 

Dartmouth Church, Devon, 130 

Dawlish Church, Devon, 131 

Dawson family, arms of, 336, 376 

Day family of Menwith-with-Darley, 231 

Day, Hale and Hall families, 158, 231, 286 

De Aldryington (Henry), landowner at Benfield 
in Edward III’s reign, 

Death Watch Beetle, (Mem.), 433 

De Bellocampo of Hatch and Beauchamp of 
Ryme, 175 

“ D.D.C.Q.,” meaning of, 10, 31 

Dean Prior Church, Devon, 169 

Death’ ? Head Moth and the death of Charles 
5 20 

ide a with seal, identification of, 177 

Defoe, Robin and Crusoe, 26, 180, 249 

De La Beche (Nicholas) and John the Prisoner, 
189 

Deptford, King’s ships built at, 

Denbury Church, Devon, 

De Ros (Adam), author *and poet, 4 

De Rougemont (Comte), and his a Sh 98, 140, 
213 


260, 303 


De Quincey (Thomas), dates in his life, 175 
De Quincy, Seton, Barclay and Cheyne families, 


263 
—ee. A scheme for a History of, 182, 
ie Devil, The” in place-names, 12, 70 


the saying in America, 316 
Devil, The, in place-names, 12, 70 


Devon, the Churches of, Sir Stephen Glynne’s 
Notes on, 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 277, 
313, 348, 385, 416, 454 

Dev onshire, first mention of Shakespeare’s name 
in, 317 

Dicconson : Dillon, 464 

Dickens (Charles), French Contribution to 
Household Words, 189 

Dickinson (Emily), bibliographical note, 421; 


portraits of, 66, 105, 141 
“Diddykye,” etymology of the word, 390, 447 
Dilman as a Turkish place-name, 136 
Dinner Rules, in the 18th century, 77 


Diptford Church, Devon, 169 

Disraeli (Benjamin), speech of, 443 

Dittisham Church, Devon, 170 

a -B.’ and the surveyors of the Navy, 352, 
95 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| Dolphin Inn, 


| Dockham Hall, Co. Durham, 
443 





its whereabouts, 


| Doddiscumbleigh Church, Devon, 170 


Ludzgate Hill, history of, 117, 159 


| Domestic articles fallen into disuse, 50 


| Dryden (John), 


Douglas, (Rev. Alexander), minister of Logie, 
444 
Dover Friary, its whereabouts, 443 


Driver, Colonel, of the 
identity, 335 

Drumclog Fight, 1679, 406 

portraits of, 423 


Bengal Army, his 


| Durham Graduate, the first to become a clergy- 





Edmondes (William Collings), 


man in Australia, 207 

Durkee as a surname, 245 

Du Pre (Rev. Richard), Rector of God’s House, 
Southampton, 407 


E 


East Buckland Church, Devon, 200 
East Ogwell Church, Devon, 100 
East Teignmouth Church, Devon, 201 
Eclipse, the skeleton of, 
Edenhold, the Luck of, 28 
Editorial :— 
All Hallows-on-Sea, Sheppey, Kent, 443 
Becket (Thomas), the cape of, 8 
““ Here we lie at anchor,” 139 
“IT saw seven ears of corn growing out of 
one root,” 190 
Kenwood, London, 189 
‘Leading Apes in Hell,” 136 
Pidgin English, 153 
Ruspini (Chevalier James Bladen), 319 
St. Mary’s Church, Charing Cross Road, 
104 
s There is on earth a far diviner thing,” 
6 


11, 88 
Edon (Adam), first victim of the Inquisition at 
Cartagena, 200 


| Eel’s Foot (East Bridge, Suffolk), as a public- 


| Ely, 


| English Feudale Levy, 


house name, 8, 50, 85, 122 

Egg Buckland Church, Devon, 201 

Elephant and Castle Theatre, closing of, 243 

Elizabethan Pronunciation, 102, 140 

Ellis (B. B.), engraver, 1783, 460 

Benedictine monastery of St. Etheldreda 
at, (Mem.), 38 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo), translations of his 
poems. 65, 104, 119 

Empson (Sir Richard), 


his ancestry, 8 
Engines, with 
9 9 


names of regiments, (Mem.), 

England, first and last house in, 190, 247 

English Association, Presidential address on 
Robert Bridges at, (Mem.), 182 

strength of, 299 

English forms of Roman Names, 8, 105 

English Word Values, A Study of, (Mem.), 91 


| Epitaphs:— 
Dinner Table Customs, in the 18th century, 443 | 


At Hindubagh, Baluchistan, 370 
At Pishin, Baluchistan, 370 
At Quetta, Old Cemetery, 97 
Essex Serpent — Garden), as a_ public- 
house name, 8, 
Eu (D’Eu), Coants of, 390 
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Eugenie (Empress), M. Lenétre’s reminiscences 
of, (Mem.), 55 

Evans ee Fitzherbert), R.N., 
age, 101 

Evans (Thomas), Welsh 
(Mem.), 55 

Exbourne Church, Devon, 201 

Exe hange of Infants in Fiction, 


his parent- 


poet, centenary of, 


79, 140, 175, 


230 

Exeter Cathedral, 202 

Exeter Churches: St. Mary Major, St. Laur- 
ence, 236; St. Martin, St. Petrock, St. Mary 
Arches, Holy Trinity, St. George, St. John, 
237; St. Olave, St. Sidwell, St. Paul, St. Mary 
Steps, St. Edmund, 238; St. Stephen, St. Pan- 
cras, St. Kerrian, All Hallows, St. Leonard, 
239; St. Thomas, St. David, St. Martin, 277 

Exminster Church, Devon, 277 

Eye, the human, carved in Treasury Buildings, 


28 
F 
“Fair Rosamund” and her grave at Godstow, 


28 
Falkland Isles Centenary, 1933, 151 


Falstaff’s Impresa, 389, 446 


Family Societies, existence of, 9, 52, 87, 156, 
249, 321 
Fan, Young Pretender, A, history of, 153 


Farway Church, Devon, 278 

Fauntleroy Costume, 81, 120, 193, 218, 231, 288, 
339, 393 

Featherstonhaugh (George William), 
of Mississippi River, 1835, 36 

Fetcham Saxon discoveries at, (Mem.), 55 

Fiction, exchange of infants in, 79, 140, 175, 
230 

File of Mercurius Politicus in the 
College Library, 364 

“ Filioli,’ meaning of the word, 373, 412, 446 

Finger-Bowls, 265 

Fireproof House, A, 445 

Flask and Hoop Tavern, Charing Cross, 31 

“Fleeced Client,” The, classical origin of, 408 

Fleet or Fleece Tavern, Covent Garden, 32, 


surveyor 


Harvard 


69, 160 
Flowers, wild, in Literature, (Mem.), 307 
Folk-Lore :— 
“Christis Croft,” folk-rhyme of, (Mem.), 
399, 428 


Death’s Head Moth and Charles I, 206 
“Devil, The,” in place- "ea 12, 70 
Jackdaw Tradition, A, 

Footlights, introd ction a 1 

Foundation stones, situation of, 173 

‘Four Georges,’ Thackeray’s confusion between 
step-mother and mother-in-law, 241 

Franc-Nohair, first name of, 245, 285 

France, British Cemeteries in, 117 

Frank (Elizabeth), author, 43 

Franklin (Benjamin), correspondence with G. 
B. Bodoni, 460 


Freaks, Birth, 78, 123, 157, 193, 230, 250, 322, 
376 
Freeman, Garnet and Halley families, 246, 


French Art, The Primitive in, 19 
French Revolution, records of nobles who 
emigrated during, 117 








Frescoes and Wall Paintings, 10, 105 
Frithilstock Church, Devon, 278 

Fuller (Henry Blake), his pseudonym, 87, 158 
Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ Bibliography of, 


G 


* Galimatias,” meaning of the word, 357 

Gale (Robert), a Putney Memorial to, 332, 375 

Gallic Cock, its origin and use, 14 

Gamekeeper, His Majesty’s, at 
office of, 336, 373 

Garden (George), Scottish episcopalian, (Mem.), 
56 

Gardens, 
of, 

Gardiner’s 

Garnet, Freeman and Haley 

Garrick (David), and Hendon, 
from, 442 

Gauger as a surname, 100, 196, 214 

Geary family of Limerick, 301, 429 

Geoghegan family, 372 

Georgeham Chur ch, Devon, 279 

George IV, his visit to Co. Devon, 424 

German Mediaeval Sculpture, examples of 
books on, 9, 45 


Newmarket, 


Tray, 


Island, history of, (ion). 235 
amilies, 246, 322 
13; quotations 


first introduction in Europe 


Germany, birth-rate in, (Mem.), 19 

= many, present position of Arts in, (Mem.), 

Gibbon’ s (Edmund), ‘Decline and _ Fall,’ 
queries from, 44, 86 


Gittisham Church, Devon, 279 

Glass, domestic, Seasons in, (Mem.), 289 

Glenister family, 137, 231 (corrigendum, 252) 

Glyndwr’s (Owen), War Chest, 362 

Glynne (Sir Stephen), Notes on the Churches 
of Devon, 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 277, 
313, 348, 385, 416, 454 

Goats, British, (Mem.), 361 

Godolphin (Henry), Provost of Eton, centenary 
of, (Mem.), 55 

Gold Coinage as Currency, (Mem.), 433 

Golden Age, A, Gibbon on the Happiest 
Period, 348 

Golden Square, No. 31, Tablet erected to John 
Hunter at, (Mem.), 217 

Gordon (Adam Lindsay), information for a 
Life of, 117 

Gordon “ Chinese,” the Ancestors of, 193, 140, 
249 

Gordon (James), of Tobago, his ancestry, 353, 
394, (corrigendum, 396), 407, 413 

Gordon (John), of Wincombe Park, Co. Wilts, 


Gostelow (Rose), 
Wrangle, 210 
Gould (Admiral | Sir Davidge), 

place of, 174, 286, 322 
Goulston (Morris), born 1860, date and place 
of death wanted, 
Grange aux Geux, Roman Cemetery of, (Mem.), 


born 1737, married William 


1758-1847, burial 


1 
Gray of Crieve (John), 1761, 390 
Gray of Doomore, 390 
Greenwich Royal Hospital School, 387 
Gregory (Sir Edward), date of his ‘knighthood, 
9 


28 
Grey (Captain Henry), ob. 
ships, 390 


1675, his relation- 
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Grey oy son of first Earl of Stamford, 
morn 1640, , 250 

Greville tng ’ pedigree of, 11 

Greville (Robert Kaye), the botanist, 65 

Greville (Rev. William), incumbent in Glouces- | 
tershire, 65 

Grey of Gooby and Bingley families, 244, 286, | | 
374 

st gal Square, Nos. 19 and 20, demolition | 
of, 388 

Guinea Company Ships, record of, 424 

Guns, Blowing from, as punishment for sol- 
diers, 290, 431, 465 


Haccombe Church, Devon, 310 

Hailey, Haley and Haly families, 242 
Halberton Church, Devon, 314 

Hall (Bishop John), (Mem.), 56 

Hall, Day and Hale families, 158, 231, 286 
Hallee, as a surname, 444 

Halley, Freeman and Garnet families, 246, 286, 


322 
Hambleton (Rev. John), of Chapel of Ease, 
Holloway Road, 391, 428 
Hamlet, A paper on, by - J. A. Chapman, 
(Mem.), 37; origin of, 45 
Hammond (Capt. R. ND. particulars of, 355 
Harford Church, Devon, 3 
Hark Up to Glory (Rochiale), as a_ public- | 
house name, 8, 
Harpford Church, oo 314 
Harrington (Daniel), tomb of, 12 
Hartland Church, Devon, 315 
Hartmann (Baron Jakob von.), and Waterloo | 
and the Franco-German war, 68 
Hastings Capstan, desirability of its preser- | 
vation, 186 
Hatherleigh Church, Devon, 348 
Haughton (John and William) dancing masters 
and sheriffs of York, 43 
Heavitree Church, Devon, 349 
Helmund (River), as a place-name, 136 
Hemyock Church, Devon, 350 
Hendon and David Garrick, 13 
Henri-Robert, first name of, 245, 285 
Hennessey (J. B. RS., 291 
Henry VI, his tomb at Windsor, 115; signet of, 
226, 266 
Henry VIIt, his possession of Hampton Court, | 
, 142 
Herald, Female A, 81 
Heraldic Label of Edward Duke of York, 172 
Heraldic Supporters, 135, 178, 195 
Heraldic Visitations, 101, 141 
Heraldry :— 
Argent, a chevron engrailed between three 
escallops, sable, 10 
Argent, on a cross, sable, five estoiles of 
the first, 117 
Aston family, arms of, 138 
Beckingham family, arms of, 311, 338 
Dawson family, arms of, 336, 376 
Glenister family, arms of, 137, 
gendum 252). 
Party per fesse indented, gules and argent 
in chief a lion passant, 
Herbert (George), his MSS., letters, etc., 117 
Hesketh (Sir > his monument at Ruf- 
ford (Mem.), 


231 (corri- 


| Hi-Cockalorum, 156, 214 
' Highweek Church, Devon, 351 
Hinchcliffe family, 212 
Hindubagh, Baluchistan, epitaphs at, 370 
Holcombe Burwell Church, Devon, 385 
Holly leaves, — for being considered pois- 
onous, 244, 359 
Holne Church, Devon, 386 
eda hae Church, Devon, 386 
Holt (Francis Ludlow), 1780-1844, 80, 250 
Honiton Church, Devon, 286 
Hood (Thomas), jokes by, 354 


Hopkins (Thomas), Gauger General of Ireland, 
| 226 


| Hornton Street, Kensington, origin of the 


name, 244 
Horse Brasses, date of first use in this coun- 
try, 154, 195 


| House, Fireproof A, 445 


House-marks, history of, 12, 15 

Housman (Professor. rs E.), his Leslie Stephen 
Lecture, (Mem.), 3 

Huguenot customs, bt Penials houses attached to 
cemeteries, 282; Names, 243 


| Hugh, Abbot of Stratford in Essex, 1262, 62 


Hugo (William Marks), Masonic writer, 81 
Huish Church, Devon, 387 


| Humez family of Brancepeth, 12, 358 


= date of introduction of pink for, 245, 


35 
| Hutton family of Cumberland, 29, 70, 103, 233, 


430 
Huxham Church, Devon, 387 


I 
Iddesleigh Church, Devon, 416 


| Ide Church, Devon, 416 


Ideford Church, Devon, 416 
Ilfracombe Church, Devon, 417 


| Ilsington Church, Devon, 455 


Indexing several series, ‘best method of: 7 

Indian Monumental Inscriptions, Bibliography 
of, 63, 457; at Quetta, 97 

Indians, Cigar Store, history of, 243, 285 


| Industry and Agriculture, seasonal factor in, 


78, 119, 227 


| Infants, exchangs of, in fiction, 79, 140, 175, 


230 
Inquisitions Post Mortem, date of the earliest, 
442 


Inscriptions in All Saints, Fulham Church- 
yard, 152; in Christ Church, Westminster, 
Churchyard, 238 

Institute of Historical Research, (Mem.), 451 


| International Horse Show, abandonment of, 


280 

Ipplepen Church, Devon, 454 

Ireland family of the Hutt and Hale or Ireland 
of Bewsey, correspondent with the Earl of 
Derby, 188 

Irving (Washington), the Devil and Tom 
Walker, 316; “‘ Wilfert’s Roost,” 42, 194, 323 

Irwin of Streamstown, Co. Sligo, 353, (corri- 
gendum, 378) 

Islington Grand Theatre, closing of, 243 

Italian Literature and Henry Mackenzie, 204 

Ivy Tod (Wandsworth), as a_ public-house 
name, 
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J 


“Jack the Giant Killer,” verses about, 301, 


413 th 
Jackdaw Tradition, A, 10 
Jacobite Societies, names and addresses, 336, 


375 
Jacobstowe Church, Devon, 455 


James Thomson, editor of ‘ Areopagitica,’ 457 | 


Jason’s Court, Marylebone, identity of Jason, 
336 

Jeffrayson as a surname, 8, 67 

Jenner (Edward), posterity of, 209, 269, 341 

Jerningham family, Austrian branch of, 459 

Jews in England, removal of their disabilities, 
43, 84, 119 

Jodrell (Paul), lineage and life of, 263, 358, 
411 

Johnson (Samuel), portraits of, 64 

John the Prisoner and Nicholas de la Beche, 


Joly, Huguenot family of Portarlington, 13, 48, 
142, 179, 213, 232, 284, 302, 357 

Jones (William), author of ‘ Popular Sketch 
of Various Proposed Atmospheric Railways, 
138 

Jonson (Ben), a possible connection with Brome 
Johnson, 187, 228 

Juno’s Swans, as an expression, 7 

Justices of the Peace, records before 1750, 7, 
49 


K 


| Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 


| Lisere Vert le, 


Keats (John), queries on, 249; sonnet wrongly 


ascribed to, 388 

Kelly Church, Devon, 456 

Kenn Church, Devon, 456 

Kennington Theatre, closing of, 243 

Kensington Terrace, demolition of, 280 

Kenwood, London, 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355, 
408, 425, 461 

Kestral, the habits of, (Mem.), 433 

Khyber Pass as a place-name, 136 

King of England’s Title as King of France, 14, 
49 

King’s Ships, built at Deptford, 260, 303 

Kinsey family of Montgomery, origin of the 
name, 302 

Kinsey or Kynsey, 458 

Knight (C.), a still life painting by, 187 

Knights, Unknighted, 424 

Kush as a Turkish place-name, 136 

Kynsey (Sir Thomas), family of, 355; or Kin- 
sey, 458 


L 


Lageham 
pedigrees of, 284 

Lambert family of Maiden Bradley, Co. Wilts, 
424 

Lancaster, 18th century players at, 99, 141 

“La Regardelle,” expression from 
Daudet, 300 

Laud (Archbishop), copy of his ‘ Devotions,’ 


69 

Laurin (Arne), catalogue of his journalistic 
library, 41 

Lawn-Tennis and Pelota, 49 

Lawrence Sterne’s daughter, 459 


and St. John of Basing families, | 


Alphonse | 


Leach (Dryden), 1708, his identity, 209 
“Leading Apes in Hell” myth, 136, 196, 247, 
304 


Leighton (F.), verse writer, 1769, 301 

Le Pelley family of Guernsey, 406 

“Let your Light Shine,’ copy of the poem 
wanted, 408 

Liberal Whips, Chief, between 1835 and 1846, 
207 


Library, How to use a, (Mem.), 325 

Lincoln (Abraham), and his big 2a 

The 
Books of, 1714-1727, 220, 256, 272, 294 

Lincoln (Henry), his ancestry, 8 

Lincolnshire bagpipe, 459 

Lindsay, Anderson, Moore and Lumsden fami- 
lies, 138 

Linne as a place-name, 282, 320 

Liotard, portraits of, (Mem.), 325 

(Mem.), 343 

Little Hempston Church, Devon, 350 

Locomotive Whistle, Inventor of the, 424 


Account 


London :— 


Bolton Gardens, No. 31, Tablet erected to 
Edwin Arnold at, (Mem.), 217 

Changes in, Alexandra Palace Theatre, 
closing, 243; Axe Tavern, Aldermanbury, 
closing of, 105; Bank of England, demoli- 
tion of lime tree in Garden Court, 316; 
Bedford Music Hall, closing, 243; Bor- 
ough Theatre, Stratford, closing of, 243; 
Camden Theatre, closing of, 243; Crystal 
Palace Theatre, closing of, 243; Elephant 
and Castle Theatre, closing of, 243; Grand 
Theatre, Islington, closing of, 243; Gros- 
venor Square, Nos. 19 and 20, demolition 
of, 388; Kennington Theatre, closing of, 
243; Kensington Terrace, demolition of, 
280; Marlborough Theatre, closing of 243; 
Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway, closing of, 
243; Piccadilly, No. 167, Rowland Ward’s 
shop at, disappearance of, 388; Royal 
Army Clothing Depot, Grosvenor Road, 
sold by auction, 352; Royal Hospital 
School, Greenwich, transferred to Suffolk, 
387; St. Mary the Virgin, Charing Cross 
Road, demolition of, 63; Sunderland 
House, conversion into flats, 280; Wood 
Green Empire, closing of, 243 

Cromer Street, No. 120, St. Pancras, 189 

Cockpit Yard, Bloomsbury, 460 

Dolphin Inn, Ludgate Hill, 117, 159 

Flask and Hoop Tavern, Charing Cross, 31 

Fleet or Fleece Tavern, Covent Garden, 32, 
69, 160 

Golden Square, No. 31, Tablet erected to 
John Hunter at, (Mem.), 217 

Hornton Street, Kensington, origin of the 
name, 244 

Milton’s (John) house in Petty France, 335, 
374, 412 

Nelson Square, No. 26, Tablet erected to 
Shelley at, (Mem.), 217 

Royal Tennis Court, Orange Street, Hay- 
market, 210, 250 

St. Martin Outwich, Threadneedle Street, 
65, 103, 143, 179 
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London :— 
Silver Street, Kensington, origin 
name, 244 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
Transactions of, (Mem.), 127 
London and Middlesex Churches, 
of, 118, 179 


of the | 


Engravings 


London Directories, A Supplement to, 1677- | 
1855, 5 

Louis Philippe in Lancashire, 268 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, date and 


author wanted, 335, 375, 
Lowe (Solomon), his identity, 29 
Low-side windows, 69 


Lowther family of Eastcheap, 44 
Loxley (Rev. John), a Doncaster author, 231 
Lumsden, Anderson, Lindsay and Moore 


families, 138 
Lunar craters in Science and Fiction, 346 
Lund Church, Roman altar used as font at, 

(Mem.), 

Lutilla, derivation of the name, 442 

M 
Mab’s Cross Legend, 52, 86, 125 | 
Macadam family of Craigengillen, Dalmelling- | 

ton, 226 
Macbeth, the name of, 8, 47 
Macclesfield as a walled town, 318 
Mackenzie (Henry), and Italian Literature, | 

204, 248 
Madame and Mademoiselle as titles, 138 
Malbise: De Maltebys, 413 
Mallalieu as a surname, 336 
Maltby of Maltby and Muston, 47, 123, 

373 


212, 387, 


Maltby-Malebisse, 157, 245, 286 

Maltby (Richard), of East Bridgford, 155 

Maltby Seal, 136, 178, 245 

Mant ‘family of Bath, 355, 394 

“Man Who Went on Business,” 
man Tiptaft, (Mem.), 56 

Manuscript of Scott’s Letter on Demonology 
and Witchcraft, 276 

Maplewood silver mounted Bowl, 136, 179 

Marionettes in 17th century London, 80 

Marjoribanks (Simon), burgess of Edinburgh, 


by Mr. Nor- 


Marlborough Theatre, closing of, 243 

Marriage, a witticism on, 118 

Marrick pig! collection of charters refer- 
ring to, 430 

Marshall (Willinm), clock constructed by, 316 

Marwood (William), executioner, 244, 287, 341 

oo. Finchley Turnpike Trust, minutes | 
of, 100 

Mason (Francis), Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
“Vindicator of the Church of England,” 206 

Masters of the Order of Knights of the Temple 
in England, 460 

Maures and salt pans, 281, 339, 392 

Maxwellto1 as a place-name, 282, 
gendum, 342) 

Mayhew (Mary), wife of Thomas Mayhew of | 
Colchester, 80 

McLachlan (Colin), surgeon in army of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 173 

Mediaeval humanity, instances of, 7, 49 

Meilien St., as a name for Much Wenlock, 335 


320 (corri- | 


| Monumental Inscriptions, 
| Moore, Anderson, 


| Moresby 
286 


Melville (Hermann), and Walt W iY 280 

M.P., origin of the description, 150, 21 

Merchant, Taylor’s School, removal to "Sandy 
Lodge, 352 

Mercurius Politicus, on a file of, 
vard College Library, 364 


in the Har- 


Mareett family of Probus, Cornwall, 81 


Merrington Churchyard, tomb at, 27 

Mexico Fountain (Swansea), as a public-house 
name, 8 

Milton (John), his house in Petty France, 
Westminster, 335, 374, 412; his Artes Logicae, 
149; his portrait by Mytens, 389; some 
Paralleles, 132 

Miss Ellen Lawless Ternan, 459 

Mitford (Mary Russell), Bibliography of, 32 

Moby Dick, under another name, 206 

“ Modain ” in 5 and Fall,’ 


death of Catherine in, 5 
Incian, bibliography 
at Quetta, 97 

Lindsay and Lumsden fami- 


6 
‘Monastery, The,’ 
63, 457; 


lies, 138 

(Admiral John), birth-place of, 174, 
Morgan’s Grave, Lyme Regis, 443 

Morglay, invincible sword called, 8 

Morrice family of Aberdeen, 226 


Morrison Collection of MSS. their wherea- 
bouts, 7 

Mothering Sunday, customs of, (Mem.), 174 

Mottoes :— 


“ Audeo Quid Audeo,” 209 

“Pro Patria,” 138 

““Spei Bonae Atque Animi,” 136 
Much Wenlock, known as St. Meilin, 335 
Murphy (Arthur), his manuscript plays, 14 
Music teaching, summer course at Oxford, 

(Mem.), 2 

Musk Rats, extermination of, 282, 358, 375 
Myrtle: Myrica, a note on, 146, 212, 268 
Mystery woman of Campbell Island, 463 


N 


Names, incredibly apt, 14, 32, 53, 69, 86, 105, 

214, 269 

Naming of suburban villas, 9, 105, 178, 214, 304, 
412 

Naples to Portice Railway, opening of, 1834, 
263 

Napoleon, camp bed used at St. Helena by, 
(Mem.), 271 

Napoleonic Anti sermon, 
Foot, 3 

Nash (John), architect, letters on drawing of, 


10 
Nash’s 


preached to the 56th 


Preface to Green’s ‘ Menaphon,’ note 
on, 98 

Nathan (Isaac), caricatures of, 263 

Nelson, a link with; tomb of Daniel Harring- 
ton, 12 

Nelson Square, No. 26, erection of a tablet to 
Shelley at, (Mem.), 217 

Nettle, the Great Stinging, (Mem.), 37 

“ Neux,” history of the word, 173, 228, (corri- 
gendum, 198) 

Newcastle Theatres, 372, 463 
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Newspapers, early, 116 

“ Newter,”’ meaning of the word, 43 

Newton (Ernest Edward), death of, 18 

Ney (Marshal), career of, (Mem.), 217 

Nicholl (Samuel), editor of New York news- 
paper, 65, 143 

Noailles (Comtesse de), (Mem.), 379 

Northumberland (Duke of), his burial in 
Westminster Abbey, 245, 283 

Northumberland (8th Earl of), and the Span- 
ish Armada, 300 

Northumberland Silky, the, 76, 124 

Norton family, 154 

Novels about great cities, instances of, 9, 105, 
158, 268 
describing life of a dancer, identification of, 


Nowell family of Farnley Wood, Almondbury, 
175, 232, 268, 305 


oO 


Obituary; Newton, Ernest Edward, 18 

Oddi, the men of, (Mem.), 127 

Ogress, a mediaeval, of Central Europe, her 
identity, 389 

i aa (John), centenary of his death, (Mem.), 


Oldham folk rhyme, (Mem.), 379 

Oldham (John), the family of, 112 

Olde Poppe Inn (Tatworth), as a public-house 
name, 8 

Orange blossom, 459 

Organist Woman, A, 405 

= family of Castle Dargan, Co. Sligo, 


Ornithoscope, what is it, 29 

Ossuaries, in various countries, 41, 84, 104, 
121, 139, 158, 176, 191, 228, 320, 375 

Ottawa, its original name of Bytown, 175, 212 

Oundle, Drum in the wall, references to, 281, 


322 
Oxford (Maud de Vere Countess of), conspiracy 


of, 35: 

Oxford (Edward Vere, Lord), a critic of 
Shakespeare’s play, (Mem.), 343 

Oxford, House martens at, (Mem.), 271 

— Spy, The, (1814), authorship of, 101, 
6 


“ Oxthwart,” meaning of the word, 50 


P 


Paoli (Pasquale), correspondence of, 210 

Papal colours, their origin, date and meaning, 
190, 412 

“Panton,” as meaning horse-shoe, 66 

Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway, closing of, 243 

Parliament, History of, proposed, (Mem.), 434 

Parnaby as a surname, 264 

Parr (Catherine), alleged scandal concerning, 


12, 88 

Parry (Blanche), biography of, 391, 431, 466 

Patchett as a surname, 355, 392 

Patience, games of, 263 

Patrick, St., his arrival in Ireland, (Mem.), 
217 


“ Paul-Boncour,” first name of, 245, 285 
Peak (Peter), of Manchester, ob. 1721? 354, 390 
Peele, a Few Points concerning, 





Peele’s Plays, The date and order of, 164, 183; 
and some Doubtful Plays, 366 

Peggy Russell (Colnbrook), as a public-house 
name, 8, 66 

Pelota or lawn tennis, 49 

Penn (William), an unpublished conviction of, 
380 


Pepys (Samuel), Mr. Chappell’s lecture on, 
(Mem.), 343; Notes on Some Relations of, 326, 
394, 431; Wedding day, 452 

Phillip, Captain, Arthur, and the Founding of 
Sidney Cove, Port Jackson, Australia, 422 

Philosopher, A, an anecdote of, 174, 211, 349 

Philosophic Venus, authorship of, 188 

Phoenicians in Britain, books on, 407, 446 

Phocis, A Pagan memorial in, (Mem.), 181 

Piccadilly, No. 167, Rowland Ward’s shop at, 
disappearance of, 388 

Pickering (Mistress Cicely), tomb of, 8, 45, 
(corrigendum, 90) ' d 

Pickering (Sir Thomas), of Warwick Priory, 
ob. 1636, 372 

“Pidgin English,” origin of the expression, 


Pink for Hunting, date of its introduction, 
245, 320, 357 

“Pint of All Nations, A,” meaning of, 336, 
395, 427, 464 

Pishin, Baluchistan, Epitaphs at, 370 


Place-Names :— 


Ararat, 136 
Blue Bell, 282 
Byshottles, 14, 52 
Danube River, 136, 192 
Devil in Folk-Lore, 12, 70 
Dilman River, 136 
Helmund River, 136 
Khyber Pass, 136 
Kush, 136 
Linne, 282, 320 
Maxwellton, 282, 320, (corrigendum, 342) 
Sandgate, 282, 320 
Seldom Seen, 341 
Plague, percentage of recovery in cases of, 139 
Plants, care of, old books on, 65, 160, 321 
“ Plat,” definition of the word, 38, 84, 122, 155, 
250, 285, 340 
Plymouth (Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of), his 
will, 224 
Poets, preferences in Shakespeare, 8 
Poisoning, trial for, Elizabeth Countess of 
Thanet, 1672, 300 
Pokery; a Macclesfield office, 302, 339 
Poland, Youth of, (Mem.), 109 
Potter (Frank Huddleston), artist, 174, 210 
Poyais, principality of, its whereabouts, 14 
Poynings (Margery), parentage of, 49 
Prayer-books, with signature of Queen Anne, 
225 
Preston Journal, The, 281 
Printing, experiments in, 230, 322 
Private Theatricals in the 18th century, 353, 
430 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ by 
criticism of, 65, 356 
Prose, unintentional rhymed, 33 ,67, 143 


Henry George, 
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Proverbs and Phrases:— 


“ Baired Blanket,” 317 
“Bar Plaid,” 317 
Beating the Bounds, 116 
Booked in alphabet, 139 
Coldest Complexion’ of Age, 139 
Countless multitudes, 139 
Juno’s Swans, 7 
Pidgin English, 153, 194 
Rescuing and Crowning Virtue, 139 
Till its dye was doubled on the crimson 
cross, 139 
To die in the last ditch, 424 
Public-Houses, names and explanation of, 8, 
50, 66, 85, 122, 213 
Publisher, emblem of an Oxford, 205 
Puckle (James), Poe’s borrowing from his 
works, 205, 300 
Punch, references wanted, 44, 125 
Putney, Memorial to Robert Gale, 332, 375; 
Church Plate, 459 
“Pyche,” meaning of the word, 154, 191, 213, 
267, 303 
Pyke (Isaac), Governor of St. Helena, 284 
Pym (H. N.), his portraits of the Collins 
family, 335 
Q 


Queenhithe, the water works at, 116 
Quetta, Epitaphs at, Old Cemetery, 97 
Quince in Marriage rites, 15 


Quotations :— 


Even to the utmost I have been to thee a 
kind and good father, 336 

Facts must be sought before we resort to 
theories, 355 

Farewell to Father, reverend hulk, 118 

For what on earth, nay under _ heaven, 
continues at a stay? 336 

Ha! Ha, said the duck and died laughing, 
190 


He has got his discharge by God, 155, 196 

Here we lie at anchor, 

How em persuasive, 
glib, 

If he ice any liver and lights, 301 

T sat alone with my conscience, 118, 160 

I saw seven ears of corn growing out of 
one root, 190 

King Pandion is dead, 264, 305 

Jerusalem is ours. Id Deus vult, 155, 196 

Lone Philomela, Queen of Song, 118 

Lord keep my memory green, 30, 88 

Lord let me die on my feet, 118, 160 

Ludens taxillis bene respice quid sit in | 
illis, 319 

May Heaven this blessing to 
bestow, 442 

Night was falling on the chasms and hol- 
lows of sombre Ghuddesden Ghyll, 282 

No, no go not to Lethe, 246 

Nothing is more stifling than perpetual | 
symmetry, 155 

Once aboard the lugger and the girl is 
mine, 14, 51 


plausible and 


my wish | 








re Robinson Crusoe,’ 
One should never ask a savant the secrets | 


Quotations :— 
Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod 
est, 319, 359 
Pale Glory walks by valour’s bier, 9 
oes the Ghost of the Roman Empire, 


Rise, be great, the weak lean on your 
strength, 408 

She withers like a palm, 246 

So long as men are ready to die for their 
fellows, the life of their country is im- 
mortal, 210 

Some day the silver chord will break, 66, 


06 

Sure, I’m looking after puhatin and gath- 
ering paddock- stools, 

Tea is a Sovereign sa for wounded Love, 


44 
The blessed sleep you know not, etc., 336 
There is on earth a far diviner ‘thing, 246 
There was a season when in fabled name of 
high Parnassus, 355 
To what green altar, 246 
“Upon what canon of criticism can an 
editor be justified,” etc., 22 
What he weares no wearer knows, 264 
When friends begin to take account, 442 
When Shame is gone, to take the rabble, 
442 


Winter is i-cumin in, 424, 466 


R 


Radpityme (John), with wife 
untraced brass of, 136 

Rats, Musk, extermination of, 282 

‘Recitations in Rhymes or Leisure Moments 
refreshed,’ (1841), authorship of, 154, 231 

Reflector London, The, copies of, 187 

ne in 16th and 17th century wills, 


and children, 


Removal of Roman Statues, 460 

Rennie (John), of Lee, Kent, 354 

“Rescuing and crowning virtue,” 
pression, 139 

Rhymes :— 


Cock Robin, 180 
John Cook had a little grey mare, 33 
Now it’s up wooden hill, ete., 226 
Oranges and Lemons, 180 
Richard and Robert, 180 
Tom, the Piper’s Son, 180 
Ten Little Nigger Boys, 180 
Up bustled then the serving men, 190 
| Richmond Churchyard, Dame “Margaret Bow- 
yer’s Monument in, 317, 377 
| Riddell (Robert a) Mate in army of 
Nizam of Hyderbad, 
Ritter von Hartmann ae date of his 
death, 28 
‘ Rivels, The,’ 
dan’s, 39 
7 ] M.,” author of ‘Caw! Caw,’ etc., identity 


as an exX- 


Smollett’s influence on Sheri- 


336 
| Road, rule of the, 405, 448 
some University of Texas 
copies of, 


of the universe that are not in his par- | Ps ott hy Co. Northampton, churchwardens 


ticular showcase, 175 


of, 371 
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Rolfe (Frederick W.), 
29, 305 

Roman Names, English forms of, §8, 
statues, removal of, 460 

Ros family of Hamlake, 286, 359 

Rosebery (Lord), sale of the 
Sotheby’s, (Mem.), 397 

“ Rosherville ” Bear Case, hearing of, 319 

Rotherham Theatre, situation and history of, 


3 
Round About our Coal Fire, article on, 168 
Royal Army Clothing Depot, Grosvenor Road, 
sold by auction, 352 
Royal Martyr Church Union, 336 
Royal Stuart Society, 336 
Royal Tennis Court, Orange Street, Haymar- 





biographical material, 


105; 


library at 
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ket, 210, 250. 

Rule of the Road, The, 448 

Run-Away Apprentices, 110, 177, 213 | 

Ruspini (Chevalier), dentist, his relation to 
“ Dandy-Dentist ” Waite and Spence, 319, 
358 

Rutland County Enlistment Rolls, 1804-1815, | 
118 


S 


Cathedral, Ghent, guide to monu- 


2 


St. Bavon’s 
mental inscriptions, 

St. Catherine’s Chapel, Guildford, 
263, 305 

St. Ivel, stories associated with, 43, 85 

St. John of wad and Lageham families, 
pedigrees of, 

St. Katherine’s = the Tower, 1826, 60 

St. Leger family and Weoley Castle, 318 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, East Window of, 
440 

St. Martin Outwich, Threadneedle Street, 65, 
103, 143, 17 

St. Mary the Virgin, Charing Cross Road, 
demolition of, 63; memorial slabs in, 114 

St. Olave’s, Hart Street, discovery of well in 
crypt, (Mem.), 415 


Salamis water cistern excavated at, (Mem.), 
7 
Salmon “ Kippered,” where it can be pro- 


cured, 29; and apprentices, 240, 283, 319, 448 
Salome, Henry Vaughan’s legend of, 354, 393 
Salt pans, and maures, 281, 339, 392 
Sambrooke (Sir Jeremy), 243, 284 
Samplers, queries about, 301, 341, 413 
Sandgate as a place-name, 282, 320 
Sans-serif types, first books in, 244 
Saturday half-holidays, its origin, 

447 
Schuyler family 
Scotland Hereditary 

Battle of Pavie, 281 
Scott (Sir Walter), 

442; manuscript of letters on 

and witchcraft, 276, (corrigendum 108); 

anecdotes of, 421; two notes on, 108 
“Screw ”’ as meaning pay, origin of the ex- 

pression, 9 
Seals old, identification of, 43, 136, 177 
Secker family, 373, 429 
Seasonable factor in agriculture and industry, 

78, 119, 227 
Seasons, the four, 77, 123 


372, 410, 
of America, 407 
Prince of, slain at the 


in the court of session, 
demonology 
two 


history of, | 
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53) 


““Seldom Seen ” as a place-name, 341 

Serr and Sirr, Huguenot families, 173, 
338, 377, 463 

Serving at the altar: 

Seton, de Quincy, Barclay 
lies, 263 

“Set land To,” 
120 

Settle (Elkanah), Bibliography of, 114 

“Severed ” column, first example in sepulchral 
monuments, 99 

Shakespeare yrange first mention of the 
name in Co. Devon, 317, 357; origin of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ 457; pictures of, 99, 141, 178, 210; poet’s 
preferences in, 8, 69 

Shakespeare Saint, instances of canonization, 
44 


213, 265, 


long hair, 460 
and Cheyne fami- 


use of the word “ set,” 77, 


Spencer pedigree, 8 


Sheffield brothers, “‘ pilgrims” to New Eng- 
land, 81 

Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), horoscope of, 372 

Shields (Frederick James), centenary of his 
birth, (Mem.), 163 


| Ships, the King’s, built at —. =. 303 


| Shortgrove 


| Silbury Hill, 


Shore (Mrs. Jane), husband of, 406, 

Hall, Newport, Co. 
ownership, 318, 358 

Sibley as a surname, 100, 196, 214 

Sidebotham (Mrs.), of Manchester, 
Mr. Peter Peak, 1712, 354 

Wilts, excavations at, 134 

“Silver Drops,’ by William Blake, 405 

Silver Street, Kensington, origin of the name, 


, a its 


married 


244 

Simms (William Gilmore), letter from, written 
1866, 299 

Six Clerks Office, 157 

Skidmore (Scudamore) family, pedigree of, 33, 


69 
Skottowe (Thomas), of Great Ayton, 1743, 30, 


69, 23 

Smollett (Tobias), a letter to, 315; his influ- 
ence on Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ 39 

Society of King Charles the Martyr, 336 


Songs and Ballads:— 


And I saw a mighty charret a comin, 115 
An ’orrible song I ’ave to tell, 155, 196, 214, 


Glory of the West or the Virgins of Taun- 
ton Dean, 67 
Hi: Ho! whose for the Bank, 301 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, 335, 446 
One more river and that’s the river of 
Jordan, 115, 176 
’Twas summer-tide when days are long, 28 
Songs of Birds, how they are written down, 45, 
104, 357, 465 
Southerne (Thomas) and ‘On the Poets and 
Actors in King Charles II’s Reign, 401 
Spanish Tragedy, The, 1602, additions to, 147 
Spenser’s (Edmand) “Prosopoia’ lines, 241-2, 
62, 190, 26 
“ Springer,” 
68 
ee Deeds, 1230-1575, a calendar of, (Mem.), 
45 


expression of a cow due to calf, 


Stapletons, Franco-Irish family of, 100 





the 


en 


33, 
30, 
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“Stayling,’ meaning and etymology of, 301, 
340 

Stennett (Samuel), 1728-1795, pastor of Little 
Wild Street Baptist Church, 100 

Step-mother and mother-in-law, confusion 
concerning them in Thackeray’s ‘ Four 
Georges,’ 241, 304 

Stepney Manor and Parish, 
of, 245 

Sterne’s (Lawrence) daughter, 
quired, 459 

Stokes (John Jephcott), surgeon 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 173 


genealogical data 
information re- 


in army of 


Stockton Theatre, date of its opening, 353, 
413 

Strenae, the a Goddess and the Sacred 
Twigs, 29, 68, 85 

Strype John), his tomb at Leyton Church, 
(Mem.), 127 

Stubson Church, Co. Lincoln, first marriage 


and burial at, in 1801, 206, 248 
Students from the British Isles at the ancient 
Faculty of Medicine at Angers, 218 


a 


“Thwaite.” meaning and origin in surnames, 
139 


“Till its dye was doubled on the crimson 
cross,” 139 

Timbrell family of Portsmouth, 117, 159 

“To die in the last ditch,’ meaning of the 
phrase, 424 

Tomey (Joshua), clockmaker of Dublin, 1780, 

Tonalin (John), correspondence of, 293 

Tompion (Thomas), memorial at St. Mary’s 
Church, Northill, 355 

Torrigiano, best authority on his life, 190 

Tower, curates of, living in 1807, and their 
names, 207, 248, 284 

Tower Hamlets, 390, 466 


| Tray-Gardens, first introduction into Europe 


Suckling (Sir John), poems in foreign trans- | 


lations, 319 


Suffragette, Early, An, 1740? 443 


Tunny fish, 


Sumptuary Laws, study of, 246, (corrigendum, | 


270) 
Sunderland House, converted into flats, 280 
Sun-dewing, description of, (Mem.), 37 
Surat, banyan tree at, 136, 177 
Suburban villas, naming of, 9, 105, 178, 214, 304, 


412 
“Surgeon’s Daughter. The,” introduction to, 
207 


Surnames :— 


Aston, 138 

Burbage, 210 

Durkee, 245 

Gauger, 100, 196, 214 

Hallee, 444 

Jeffrayson, 8, 67 

Parnaby, 264 

Patchett, 355, 392 

Sibley, 100, 196, 214 

“Thwaites,” 139 
Surnames as Christian names, 336, 392, 448 
Surrey Corps of Volunteer Infantry 

Yeomanry Cavalry, 1774-1813, 371 

“Swan of Avon,” (Mem.), 343, 393 
Swanwick (Anna), her relatives, 31 
Swastika, complete account of, (Mem. ), 145 
Swearing, Wooden collars for, 117 
Swift (Dean), a volume from his library, 334 
Swords, Army, (Mem.), 235 


T 


Tanger, Origine, explanation of the word, 340, 
(corrigendum, 378) 

Ternan, Miss Ellen Lawless, 459 

Texas, University of, copies 
Crusoe, 

Thief, Fair The, article on, 439 

Thomas (Ann), her grave ‘at West Wycombe 
Church, 372, 431 

Thomson (James), Editor of ‘ Areopagitica,’ 457 

Thoreau «nd Thomas Carew, 63 

Threepenny pieces in Scotland, 6, 53, 87, 237 


and 


of Robinson 





136 
Triballian ae x 
"Pall? 
Trigge Or. William), coroner for the county 
of Gloucester, friend of Jenner, 269 
Troth asa Christian name, 11, 52, 86, 359 
Tullia, tomb of, 8, 46 
history of, 354, 375, 431 
1845-1850, 189 


in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 


Twitchell (2), portrait painter, 
U 


s, sources of, 30, 143 

“Unavailable,” new use of the word, 115 

“ Ungodly Binney ” referred to in Stevenson’s 
“Crabbed Age and Youth,’ identification of, 
65 


*Ulalume,’ Poe’s 


Unwin (George), purser, portrait wanted, 209 
Uta of Naumburgh, her identity, 282 


Vv 


“ Vand,” meaning of the Turkish adjective, 136 

Vernon (Elizabeth), her love affairs, 225 

Victorian Dinner Ritual, 33, 46 

Villas, Suburban, naming of, 9, 105, 178, 214, 
304, ‘412 

Vincigliata, Castle of, 420 

Vinegar, Mr., at the Fair, in series of conver- 
sation pictures for schools, 353, 391 

Vis & Vis, carriage known as, 336 


Ww 


Wade (Roger John), of Berkeley Castle, 116 

Walker (Dr. Mary E.), biographical details of, 
108 

Walpole (Horace), letters to Rev. William 
Mason, : 

Washington (George), English ancestry of, 458 

Water-Drinkers, Early, 443 

Waterloo and the Franco-German War, Baron 
Jakob von Hartmann at, 68 

Welsh ag pes Festival on Old New 
Year’s Day 

Wentworth TWilliam), son of Thomas, Ist Lord 
Wentworth, 80 

Weoley Castle and the St. Ledger family, 31 

West African folk-lore, (Mem.), 73 

Weston (Edward), and Junius, 133 

West Wycombe Church, grave of Ann Thomas 
at, 372, 431 

(Mem.), 


WEeEee. off shore, at Long Island, 
28 
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er (H. B), on a letter of John Wilkes, 


Whiteladies Priory, Salop, 458 
“— Chief Liberal vi asi 1835 and 1846, 


White Rose, Order of, 154 

Whitman (Walt), a satire on, 6; and Herman 
Melville, 280 

Whittier (J. G.), source of some of his lines, 


Wig-Blocks, design of, 300, 340 

Wilcotes (Sir William), his pedigree, 10 

Wilkes (John), anonymous works relating to, 
208; W. B. Whalley on a letter of, 188 

Williams (Howard), author of ‘ Superstitions 
of Witchcraft,’ 336 

be relationship in 16th and 17th century, 


Wilton Diptych, authorship of, (Mem.), 173 

Windows, Low-side, 69 

Witnesses, the importance of their names being 
copied in abstracts and records, 10 

Wood Green Empire, closing of, ‘243 

Wooden collars for swearing, 117 





Woolman (John), Letters of, 7 

Woman Organist, A, (1753), 405 

Woodforde ( F. C.), Shakespearean scholar, 65 

Worcestershire Badge, Three sickles, 11, 49, 
155, 195 

Words in 18th century churchwardens’ age. 
counts, 225, 265, 3083; derived from inventors, 
459 


Wyatt, a Wyatville family, 443 
Wyndham (Hon. Percy Charles), 1757-1833, 318, 


358 
Wynn (Fr. John Middleton), his identity, 245 


Y 


Yew Trees in old churchyards, 225, 265, 
40 


305, 


3 
“ York, Brave old Duke of,” 408, 445 
York, Glass painting at, (Mem.), 289 
York, Parliament House, 1160, 281 
Yo-Yo, the game of, 121 


Z 


Zweig (Stefan), criticism of, (Mem.), 73 














